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THE  LAND  ZARAHEMLA. 


(continued  from  page  196.  ) 
CLIMATE   AND   PRODUCTS. 

HERE  is  probably  no  other 
region  in  the  world  that  enjoys 
such  favorable  and  such  varie- 
ties of  climate  as  does  the  land 
of  Zarahemla.  The  promise 
of  the  Lord  to  Lehi  to  give  to  his 
posterity  a  land  choice  above  all  the  lands 
of  the  parth  was  fulfilled  in  this  region,  for 
we  do  not  think  there  is  another  spot  on 
earth  so  desirable  to  a  people  capable  of 
enjoying  it. 

The  year  is  divided  into  four  seasons  of 
three  months  each,  two  wet,  and  two 
dry.  Violent  storms  of  wind  and  rain  are 
rare  in  the  upper  valleys,  but  in  the  forest 
region  and  in  the  Land  Bountiful  storms 
accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  of 
extreme  violence  are  frequent..  During 
the  wet  season  the  rain  falls  in  gentle 
showers  and  usually  at  stated  times.  The 
wet  season  is  the  season  of  growth.  The 
first  rainfall  is  the  signal  for  planting, 
which  is  done  in  the  most  primitive  man- 
ner. The  harvest  takes  place  at  the  return 
of  the  dry  season. 

In  the  lands  Manti,  Minon,  and  Zara- 
hemla the  mean  temperature  is  about  82 
degrees,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  will 
rarely  exceed  ten  degrees  during  the  year. 
This  seems  almost  incredible  to  residents 
of  Utah  where  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
thing  to  see  the  mercury  drop  fifty  degrees 
within  a  few  hours. 


The  plains  of  Zarahemla  are  between 
800  and  900  feet  above  sea  level  near  the 
Sidon,  and  rise  gradually  as  they  slope 
back  towards  the  great  mountains  25  or 
30  miles  distant.  Just  north  of  the  plains 
is  a  flat  topped  hill  or  mesa  rising  about 
500  feet.  As  slight  as  this  elevation  is 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  in  the  cli- 
mate, due  to  the  fact  that  the  mesa  catches 
the  constant  eastern  breezes,  which  greatly 
modify  the  climate.  There  are  numerous 
signs  of  a  former  occupation  on  the  mesa, 
and  we  think  it  probable  that  the  wealthier 
classes  of  Zarahemla  had  their  homes 
there. 

On  the  mountain  slopes  to  the  west 
where  Melek  was  located,  one  can  find  any 
climate  he  may  wish.  The  slopes  rise 
gradually  for  a  dozen  miles  or  more,  and 
every  100  feet  of  rise  makes  a  perceptible 
difference  in  the  temperature,  so  that  on 
the  mountain  one  will  find  all  climates 
from  tropical  to  frigid,  and  these  condi- 
tions are  constant,  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration. Indications  are  that  these  slopes 
were  a  favorite  place  of  residence  for  the 
Nfphites.  Evidences  of  a  numerous  popu- 
lation are  still  to  be  seen,  and  the  moun- 
tain sides  for  seventy-five  miles  northward 
were  denuded  of  timber  to  make  room  for 
the  fields  of  the  old  people.  And  what  a 
paradise  this  was  to  live  in.  No  chilling 
blasts  of  winter;  no  burning  winds  of 
summer,  but  always  the  same  gent.'e  breeze 
and  even  temperature,  trees  a.^ay,.'  green 
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and  flowers  always  in  bloom.  No  flies  or 
mosquitoes  to  annoy,  or  reptiles  to  harm, 
and  yet  there  is  something  to  mar  one's  hap- 
piness even  in  this  earthly  Eden.  There  are 
fleas  there  and  niguas,  the  latter  a  micro- 
scopic insect  that  burrows  under  your  toe 
nails  and  makes  himself  at  home  there. 
He  is  exceedingly  prolific  and  soon  be- 
comes a  colony  and  then  a  nation.  A  na- 
tive removes  him  with  a  pin  or  a  needle  as 
soon  as  his   presence    becomes  known,  to 


100  miles  away.  Southward  are  the  grass- 
covered  plains,  and  beyond  the  valley,  fill- 
ing the  entire  horizon  for  more  than  200 
miles,  is  the  great  mass  of  the  eastern 
mountains.  In  the  valley  of  Gideon  the 
mean  temperature  is  72  degrees,  and  the 
range  less  than  6  degrees.  In  the  valley 
of  Bogota  the  mean  temperature  is  60  de- 
grees with  a  range  of  10.  These  condi- 
tions prevail  in  other  districts  of  a  like 
altitude. 


THE   PLAINS   OF   ZARAHE1ILA. 


save  his  toe.  Neither  fleas  or  niguas  are 
friends  to  cleanliness,  and  need  not  be 
seriously  feared. 

A  perfect  climate,  with  sparkling  streams 
of  pure  cold  water  is  not  the  only  advant- 
ages at  Melek.  The  scene  from  the  slopes 
is  beautiful  beyond  compare.  At  one's 
feet  are  the  plains  of  Zarahemla  and  the 
great  forest  region  extending  northward 
until  losj  <n  the  [dim   distance   more  than 


The  products  in  such  a  country  are  gov- 
erned, of  course,  by  climatic  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  various  valleys.  In  the 
Minon  valley  for  example,  almost  every 
tropic  fruit  or  vegetable  or  grain  known  can 
be  produced.  At  Melek  one  could  have  his 
home  at  a  point  where  the  thermometer  re- 
mained almost  constantly  at  70  degrees, 
and  in  an  hour's  time  could  drive  down  to 
where    oranges,  bananas,  figs,  pineapples, 
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etc.  grew  midst  fields  of  cane  and  cotton, 
or  in  a  like  time  could  ascend  to  heights 
where  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  thrived,  with 
fruits  and  plants  of  a  similar  clime.  In 
a  market  there  one  could  find  every  day  in 
the  year,  almost  every  known  fruit  or  vege- 
table— strawberries,  raspberries,  apples  and 
pears  from  the  heights,  and  oranges,  plan- 
tains and  mangos,  etc.  from  the  valley. 

We  have  often  wondered  how  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  Nephites  to  so  soon  recover 
from  the  effects  of  a  disastrous  war,  but  it 
is  not  at  all  remarkable  when  conditions 
there  are  understood.  Four  crops  of  corn 
can  be  grown  on  the  same  ground  in  one 
year  under  favorable  conditions.  Sugar 
cane  continues  to  grow  eighteen  years  from 
one  planting,  and  will  yield  two  good  crops 
a  year.  It  requires  nine  months  to  obtain 
a  crop  of  plantains  from  the  planting,  and 
Horton  estimates  that  one  acre  will  sustain 
240  people.  Grasses  from  which  hemp 
can  be  produced  grow  almost  everywhere. 
Gold  and  silver  are  abundant  in  the  coun- 
try, in  the  hills  between  Zarahemla  and 
Minon  is  one  of  the  richest  silver  mines  in 
the  world,  while  the  sands  of  every  stream 
which  come  down  off  the  western  moun- 
tains carry  gold.  That  mining  operations 
on  a  large  scale  were  carried  on  by  the(  an- 
cient inhabitants  is  shown  by  the  evidences 
which  still  remain.  That  they  possessed 
gold  in  abundance  is  shown  by  its  presence 
in  their  old  tombs.  For  more  than  350 
years  the  Spaniards  have  been  engaged  in 
robbing  these  graves,  and  the  work  still 
goes  on;  so  extensive  is  this  work  of  spolia- 
tion that  all  the  leading  merchants  bid  for 
the  finds.  At  Zipiquira,  north  of  Bogota, 
are  extensive  deposits  of  rock  salt  which 
have  been  worked  for  many  hundreds  of 
years,  as  is  indicated  by  the  evidences 
which  may  still  be  seen.  Deposits  of  iron 
and  copper  are  found  in  all  the  mountain 
region.  An  industrious  people  in  that 
region  today  would  soon  accumulate  wealth, 
just  as  the  Nephites  did. 


For  a  time  we  could  not  explain  the 
presence  of  the  numerous  terraces  on  the 
mountain  slopes,  when  it  seemed  to  us  the 
valley  was  the  most  desirable  place  to  live. 
The  reason  is  plain  when  it  is  understood 
that  in  all  of  this  region  wheat  does  not 
thrive  below  3,000  feet  above  sea  level  nor 
above  8,000  feet.  Barley  does  not  thrive 
below  7,000  feet  nor  above  10,000  feet. 
These  grains  were  had  by  the  Nephites, 
and  we  are  told  were  grown  by  them  in 
lands  Nephi  and  Shilom,  which  places  the' 
altitude  of  those  cities  between  7,000  and 
8,000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  agrees  with 
the  elevation  of  the  valleys  of  northern 
Ecuador  where  those  cities  were  located. 
This  fact  also  explains  the  terraces  on  the 
mountain  slope  s  in    the    land  Zarahemla. 

A  traveler  in  the  country  is  impressed 
with  the  similarity  of  Indian  customs  to 
those  we  have  read  about  in  Bible  history. 
One  sees  the  same  crude  methods  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving;  fields  are  plowed  in  the 
same  manner,  grain  is  cut  with  a  sickle, 
and  is  threshed  by  driving  a  drove  of  sheep 
around  a  post  about  which  the  grain  has 
been  spread.  The  straw  is  removed  and 
the  chaff  thrown  into  the  air,  is  carried 
away  by  the  wind.  The  grain  is  ground 
by  hand  by  means  of  stone  grinders.  Their 
clothing  and  shoes  are  like  those  worn  by 
the  ancient  Jews.  Molasses  and  wine  is 
still  carried  in  sheep  skin  bottles.  Miles 
and  leagues  are  unknown  terms  to  the  In- 
dian, he  measures  distance  by  hours'  jour- 
ney and  days'  journey,  as  did  his  ancestors. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  pave  the  roads 
which  traverse  the  high  mountains  on  ac- 
count of  the  heavy  rain-fall.  Roads  often 
■  followed  the  summits  of  mountain  ridges 
for  long  distances,  and  have  been  used  so 
long  that  they  are  worn  down  into  deep 
gulleys.  The  slopes  of  the  lower  moun- 
tain ridges  are  usually  covered  by  dense 
thickets,  and  as  the  first  inhabitants  trav- 
eled along  the  lines  of  least  resistance  they 
took   to   the   ridges.     This    explains    why 
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Limhi's  company  passed  by  the  inhabited 
parts  of  Zarahemla  and  made  the  journey 
into   North  America.      They  followed  the 


AS   ANCIENT    AMERICAN  MUMMY. 

summit  of  the  western  mountain  and  thus 
passed  by  the  Nephite  cities. 

Some  day  the  remains  of  the  great  high- 
way which  lead  through  the  narrow   pass 


into  the  land  northward  will  be  found,  and 
when  it  is  it  will  be  located  along  the 
mountain  ridges. 

The  old  people  embalmed  their  dead  and 
buried  them  in  tombs  after  the  manner  of 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  except  that  they 
were  embalmed  in  a  sitting  position. 

The  eastern  custom  of  holding  a  market 
where  buyer  and  seller  met  to  exchange 
their  wares,  still  prevails  in  the  country. 

In  studying  the  movements  of  Laman- 
ite  armies  we  must  take  into  account  the 
arctic  barriers  which  surrounded  the  land 
Zarahemla.  Alma  describes  the  Lamanite 
soldiers  as  naked  except  a  girdle  of  skins 
about  their  loins.  People  thus  attired 
were  inhabitants  of  warm  regions,  and 
it  would  be  but  natural  for  them  to  avoid 
as  far  as  possible  the  cold  mountain  sum- 
mits; for  to  be  caught  in  a  storm  in  those 
high  elevations  would  mean  death.  In  al- 
most every  instance  Zarahemla  was  in- 
vaded by  way  of  the  pass  at  the  head  of 
the  Sidon,  which  as  we  have  seen  was 
lower  than  any  pass  in  the  whole  Andean 
range  from  Patagonia  to  the  Caribbean  sea. 
The  existence  of  a  pass  at  that  point"or 
whether  the  mountains  were"  at  'all  access- 
ible to  travel,  could  not  have  been  known 
to  Joseph  Smith  seventy-five  years  ago. 

Joel  Ricks. 


WEIMAR. 


(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE    173.) 


THE    HISTORICAL    PLACES.       THE  HOME 
OF  FRANZ  LISZT. 


N  a  new  building  near  to  the 
Palace,  are  preserved  the 
Goethe  and  Schiller  archives, 
for  the  purpose  of  study  only. 
The  fine  equestrian  statue  of 
Carl  August  near  by  ever  re- 
minds those  of  today  of  what  that  great 
ruler  did  for  Weimar. 


The  Grand  Ducal  Library  in  the  Grune 
Schloss  (Palace)  contains  two  hundred 
thousand  volumes  and  eight  thousand 
maps,  among  them  two  celebrated  old 
"maps  of  America  (1527 — 1529).  They  are 
drawn  on  a  large  scale  upon  parchment. 
There  are  also  between  four  and  five  thou- 
sand genealogical  works. 

The  principal  room  is  decorated  with  a 
number  of  busts  and  portraits  of  celebrated 
men  and  women,   most  of  whom  have  re- 
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sided  in  Weimar.  Among  the  portraits  of 
the  Grand  Ducal  family  are  those  of  Anna 
Amalia  and  her  son,  Carl  August.  There 
are  also  several  portraits  of  Goethe,  and  a 
marble  bust  of  him  above  life  size,  also  a 
bust  representing  his  Apollo-like  head: 
There  are  also  busts  of  Schiller  and 
Herder. 

The  spiral  staircase  of  sixty-four  steps, 
in  the  tower,  was  constructed  by  a  prison- 
er in  1671,  out  of  the  trunk  of  a  gigantic 
oak. 

The  Greek  Church  is  adjoined  by  the 
pastor's  residence;  formerly  this  was  the 
home  of  Frau  Von  Stein,  Goethe's  friend. 

The  Rath  haus,  in  the  market  place,  is 
a  handsome  modern  structure.  It  con- 
tains a  beautiful  painting  representing 
Bernard  of  Weimar's  entry  into  Breisach. 
It  is  very  life-like,  and  the  coloring  seems 
perfect. 

In  the  house  opposite  here  once  lived 
the  painters  Cranach,  the  older  and  young- 
er. Schiller's  house  has  been  purchased 
by  the  town.  The  rooms  he  occupied  con- 
tained but  a  few  reminiscences  of  him, 
though  he  was  one  of  Germany's  favorite 
poets. 

In  front  of  the  Theatre  rises  the  Goethe- 
Schiller  Monument  in  bronze,  erected 
1857.  One  must  stand  a  moment  to  gaze 
on  this  elaborate  monument  and  think  of 
these  gifted  men,  friends  in  life, sleeping  in 
the  Grand  Ducal  vault  here  in  Weimar, 
side  by  side,  and  together  portrayed  by 
this  monument,  hands  extended,  silent, 
yet  a  world  speaks  their  praise.  One  must 
also  think  how  much  the  Grand  Ducal 
family  of  Weimar  did  to  foster  letters  and 
art.  Had  it  not  been  for  their  influence 
and  patronage,  neither  letters  nor  art 
could  ever  have  attained  to  their  present 
high  station,  nor  would  the  nation  honor 
them  as  now.  How  much  good,  power 
and  wealth  can  do  when  properly  em- 
ployed. Fame  and  honor  follow  in  their 
wake    with   greater  inspiration,     for   that. 


too,  in  a  great  measure,  waits  on  the  de- 
gree of  success  meted  out  to  it.  Warm, 
loving  praise  quickens  the  heart's  throbs, 
while  a  frown  or  freezing  silence  chokes 
the  heavenly  gift,  ere  yet  it  reaches  the 
world. 

THE    DOWER    HOUSE. 

In  this  house,  once  the  home  of  the 
Dutchess  Amalia,  fitted  up  with  expensive 
old  furniture,  are  numerous  portraits  and 
other  interesting  reminiscences  of  Wei- 
mar's classic  period. 

The  Goethe  House,  gift  of  Carl  August 
to  him,  where  he  lived  for  forty  years,  and 
where  he  passed  to  the  other  life,  contain- 
ing so  many  of  his  belongings,  and  still 
breathing  of  himself,  was  described  in  a 
former    article,    "At  Goethe's  Birthplace." 

The  Liszt  Museum  is  in  the  house  last 
occupied  by  Franz  Liszt,  the  famous  musi- 
cian and  composer.  As  tokens  of  the  es- 
teem in  which  he  was  held,  he  was  pres- 
ented with  five  German  pianos;  and  a 
Steinway  from  America.  Four  of  these  he 
gave  to  his  pupils  and  admirers.  His  stu- 
dents, about  forty-five  in  number,  he 
taught  as  one  class,  free  of  charge.  He 
personally  aided  struggling  artists,  and 
Wagner's  celebrity  is  due  to  his  efforts.  In 
the  face  of  ridicule  and  opposition,  he 
played  in  concerts  for  three  years,  all  over 
Germany,  Wagner's  music,  until  he  won  for 
it  recognition.  Only  think,  Wagner,  who 
was  Liszt's  son-in-law,  is  today  lauded  more 
than  Liszt.  It  is  Wagner's  compositions, 
and  Wagner's  theatre  where  they  are 
played,  that  are  in  demand. 

Is  not  human  nature  a  queer  combina- 
tion? Rejected,  consigned  to  oblivion  by 
those  who  criticized  him,  yet  he  lives  and 
his  melodies  are  everywhere  received  with 
applause. 

Liszt  was  honored  by  the  monarchs  of 
Europe,  who  made  him  costly  presents, 
which  he  almost  invariably  gave  away. 
He  was  "especially  honored   by  the  Sultan 
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of  Turkey,  with  whom  he  was  a  great  fav- 
orite. In  the  museum  are  a  number  of 
costly  snuff-boxes  set  wich  diamonds,  be- 
sides numerous  other  gifts,  all  of  which  his 
daughter  saved  and  presented  with  all  his 
belongings  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Weimar, 
Saxony,  and  Eisnach. 

Liszt's  servant  still  lives  in  the  house, 
and  talks  of  him  to  all  visitors.  She  says 
he  lived  to  be  eighty-four  years  of  age,  and 
died  in  1886.  It  was  his  custom  to  arise 
at  4  a.  m.  He  did  most  of  his  work  in  the 
early  morning  hours.  His  servant  says 
his  great  characteristics  were  his  lovable 
disposition  and  charity  for  all  men.  If  he 
could  have  had  his  own  way,  he  would 
have  left  something  for  each  of  his  admir- 
ers. It  is  said  of  him  that  he  might  have 
been  a  multi-millionaire,  but  he  gave  away 
so  much. 

Liszt  was  by  birth  a  Hungarian.  He 
entertained  lavishly  and  was  a  favorite, 
especially  with  women.  Hearing  this 
woman  talking  so  much  of  him  and  telling 
of  his  generous,  unselfish  disposition,  it 
seemed  that  he  must  still  be  there,  and  a 
burning  desire  to  see  this  great  one  of 
earth's  children  filled  my  heart.  But  no, 
his  story  is  of  the  past;  'tis  but  his  good 
deeds  that  live.  Aye,  and  they  will  live 
for  ever  in  the  hearts  of  those  he  aided  or 
befriended,  for  he  was  inspired  of  love,  and 
love  lives  forever. 

The  park    lies   on  the  charming  bank  of 


the  Ilm,  where  Goethe  once  occupied  a 
picturesque  summer  residence  called  the 
Garten  Haur.  By  the  bridge  on  this  side 
of  the  Ilm,  is  a  delightfully  situated  house, 
built  by  Goethe  in  1778,  and  often  occu- 
pied by  Carl  August,  as  a  summer  home. 
Near  by  is  a  monument  erected  by  Goethe 
and  some  of  his  verses  are  there.  All 
around  is  beautiful.  The  sighing  of  the 
stream,  the  distant  song  of  the  birds,  the 
soft  wind  whispering  among  the  trees,  give 
a  languor,  an  ecstasy  to  life.  Far  or  near 
nothing  moves  the  scene.  Reminiscences 
of  those  who  once  lived  and  walked  here, 
are  awakened.  We  have  seen  and  heard 
so  much  of  Goethe,  that  now  he  seems  a 
personal  friend.  We  have  visited  his  house, 
walked  among  his  flowers  and  vines,  sat  in 
his  chairs,  inspected  his  belongings  and 
treasures,  that  now  it  seems  we  would  rec- 
ognize him  anywhere. 

Goethe  is  a  living  memory  in  Weimar; 
the  ancient,  the  historical,  the  beautiful 
old  Weimar,  and  it  will  last  till  earth's 
story  is  told,  or  while  its  fragments  hold 
together. 

Here  genius  and  princes  walked  hand  in 
hand,  worth  is  recognized  and  honor  is 
paid  alike  to  the  song  and  the  singer. 
Some  of  the  blessed  music  floats  on  the 
air,  which  vibrates  with  the  melody,  as  we 
take  a  last  farewell  of  Weimar. 

Lydia  D.  Alder. 


THE  REASONS. 


Like  to  our  life  arc  all  the  Seasons  of  the  year 
Spring  in   its  careless  Childhood;  Summer  in 

its  Gladness; 
Autumn  full,  and  rich,   and  ripe — with  just  a 
touch  of  sadness; 
Winter,  as  Age,  with  care  oppressed;  cold,  and 
sad.  and  drear 


Yet   neither   Season's    hopeless,  play  we  but 

our  parts 
In    life's  great    drama,    with    warm,    loving 

hearts! 

Selected. 


THATCHER,  ARIZONA. 


-I 


HATCHER  is  one  ot  a  half  doz- 
en small  towns  located  along 
the  Gila  river inGraham  county, 
Arizona.  Much  of  the  river  bot- 
tom land  where  these  towns 
lie  has  been  formed  from  over- 
flows from  the  river  and  by  the  deposit 
or  silt  carried  from  the  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains lying  to  the  south.  The  river  deposits 
are  largely  clay,  and  hence  the  mixture  of 
sand  and  clay  soils.  Sometimes  the  one 
predominates,  sometimes  the  other.  The 
land  is  therefore  quite  rich,  and  suited  to 
the  growth  of  grains,  lucern  and  fruit.  The 
problem,  however,  of  fruit  raising  in  the 
settlements  has  not  been  solved,  as  many 
of  the  trees  die  from  some  unexplained 
cause.  The  apples,  peaches  and  grapes 
raised  are  of  superior  quality  and  readily 
find  a  good  market  in  the  surrounding 
mining  camps,  that  is,  they  would  find  a 
good  market  if  the  people  could  give  pur- 
chasers any  assurance  of  a  regular  and  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  demands. 
As  it  is,   little  more  fruit  is  raised  than  is 


necessary  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
home  market. 

Along  the  towns,  lucern  is  king.  It  is 
of  good  quality.  The  land  produces  a 
large  amount,  and  the  market  is  always 
good;  and  yet  the  land  is  altogether  too 
scarce  to  be  so  extensively  given  to  rais- 
ing lucern.  It  serves,  however,  to  enrich 
the  soil,  and  fruit  trees  may  be  planted 
more  advantageously  on  land  that  has 
raised  alfalfa.  It  seems  quite  certain 
that  if  the  land  is  made  to  produce  five 
dollars  where  it  is  made  to  produce  one 
dollar  now.  it  must  be  used  for  fruit  culture. 

The  people  of  Thatcher  need  what  many 
thousands  of  our  people  need  in  other  lo- 
calities, a  systematic  training  in  horticul- 
ture. To  accomplish  this,  a  course  in 
horticulture  will  be  made  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  in  the  academy  at  that  place. 
The  people  in  that  stake  have  an  excellent 
school,  and  Thatcher  is  really  the  educa- 
tional center  of  the  country.  It  is  like- 
wise the  commercial  and  the  agricultural 
center. 
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A  strange  condition  in  matters  of  rail- 
road accommodations  obtains  in  Thatcher. 
The  builders  of  the  Gila  Valley  and  Globe 
railroad  refuse  to  put  in  a  station  at  the 
town  because  it  was  said  its  inhabitants 
were  not  liberal  enough  in  granting  rights 
of  way.  For  many  years  the  merchants 
have  been   compelled  to  go  to  Safford,    a 
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THATCHER  MEETING  HOUSE. 

town  about  four  miles  distant,  for  their 
freight  which  costs  five  cents  a  hundred  to 
haul  from  the  station  there  to  the  business 
houses  in  Thatcher.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  Thatcher  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  the  valley,  such  a  discrimination 
will  appear  inexplicable.  The  present 
management  of  the  railroad  is  much  more 
favorably  disposed  and  promises  a  station 
as  soon  as  the  line,  which   is   now  under- 


going some   change,  is   finally  determined 
upon. 

About  twenty  years  ago  Christopher 
Layton.  that  prince  of  pioneers,  purchased 
three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  of  land 
covered  with  mesquite.  The  land  was 
soon  cleared;  the  town  of  Thateher  was 
laid  out;  and  its  surrounding  farms  have 
continued  to  increase  in  extent  and  value. 
It  has  many  thriving  business  houses,  a 
roller    mill,    an    academy  and    one  of  the 


INTERIOR    OF     MEETING    HOUSE. 

prettiest  meeting  houses  in  the  Church — a 
structure  that  cost  the  people  of  the  town 
fully  twenty  thousand  dollars.  President 
Andrew  Kimball  has  done  much  to  im- 
prove the  general  tone  of  the  place  by 
building  a  commodious  modern  home,  and 
especially  by  his  interest  in  horticulture 
which  is  shown  by  one  of  the  best  kept 
orchards  in  the  town. 


THE  SQUIRRELS. 

'Twas   a    bitter    cold    morning;  the    new-fallen  And  sighed    for  sweet  Summer,  the  shy  and  the 

snow  bold; 

Had  pierced  every  crack  where  a  snow-flake  could  But  one  thrifty  family,  as  you  must  know, 

go;  Was  breakfasting  merrily  under  the  snow. 

The  streams  were  all  solid,  the  ice  sharp    and       .-,,        ,  .    ,,  .  ,     ,     •     4,  ^ 

1  Close  1  y  a  tall  tree,  in  a  hole  m  the  ground, 

Whi?h    led    to  a  parlor,  with  leaves   cushioned 
And  even  the  tishes  were  chillv,  I  fear.  -, 

round, 

Almost  all  the  wild  creatures  were  troubled   and       Five  jolly  red  squirrels  were  sitting  at  ease, 

cold.  And  eating  their  breakfast  as  gay  as  you  please. 
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SUNDAY  THEATRES  AND    SACRED 
CONCERTS. 

UNDAY  theatres  and  sacred 
concerts  are  gaining  headway 
in  the  larger  cities  of  the 
United  States;  and  their  pres- 
ence in  the  larger  cities  of 
Utah  affords  no  encourage- 
ment to  the  religious  life  of  the  people. 
Latter-day  Saints  who  attend  them  respond 
to  the  irreverent  spirit  of  the  age  and  man- 
ifest a  worldly  life  not  commendable  to 
those  who  profess  the  worship  of  God.  We 
should  not  relax  our  efforts  to  keep  holy 
the  Sabbath  day,  and  whatever  invades 
the  true  spirit  of  worship  should  be  resent- 
ed. Music  under  proper  circumstances 
and  in  proper  places  may  contribute  to  a 
desirable  observance  of  the  Sabbath.       In 


worshiping  assemblies  and  in  the  home, 
appropriate  music  is  verv  inspiring.  What 
is  appropriate  may  be  determined  from  the 
character  of  the  emotions  it  is  likely  to 
awaken.  The  more  perfectly  it  awakens 
feelings  of  reverence  and  devotion,  the 
more  suited  it  is  to  the  Sabbath  both  in 
the  home  and  in  places  of  worship.  The 
so-called  "rag  time"  dance  music,  or  music 
creating  gaiety  and  excessive  mirth  ought 
to  be  discouraged  even  in  the  home  on  the 
Sabbath. 

The  sacred  concert  is  supposed  to  furn- 
ish a  class  of  music  that  will  be  appropri- 
ate for  the  Sabbath  and  such  as  religious 
people  may  listen  to  without  having  their 
moral  sensibilities  shocked.  These  con- 
certs are  given  in  theatres,  and  are,  there- 
fore, associated  with  theatrical  life.  The 
characters  of  the  singers  or  the  quality  of 
their  lives,  as  well  as  the  miscellaneous 
character  of  the  audience,  are  often  a  hin- 
drance to  religious  thought  and  feelings. 
Such  associations  do  not  inspire  worship- 
ful feelings.  The  quality  of  the  music 
from  an  artistic  point  of  view  is  a  first  con- 
sideration, and  the  place  is  not  one  associat- 
ed with  anything  sacred.  If  the  so-called 
sacred  concert  on  a  Sabbath  evening  is  an 
undesirable  place  for  the  Latter-day  Saints 
the  theatre  is  doubly  so. 

We  can  best  worship  where  those  who 
sing,  as  well  as  those  who  speak,  are  in 
harmony  with  the  spiritual  life  of  the 
audience.  Gatherings  of  a  miscellaneous 
multitude  on  the  Sabbath  day  do  not  pro- 
mote a  spirit  of  worship  and  all  Latter-day 
Saints  should  abstain  from  such  gather- 
ings. They  will  find  much  more  pleasure 
in  the  observance  of  Sunday  if  they  confine 
all    their  associations  exclusively  to  those 
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of  their  own  faith,  whether  it  be  in  the 
home  or  in  the  church.  Sacred  concerts, 
theatres,  excursions,  and  all  other  promis- 
cuous gatherings  are  entirely  out  of  place  on 
a  diy  set  apart  for  worship.  The  fact  that 
the  Sabbath  is  so  commonly  desecrated  in 
the  larger  cities  throughout  the  land  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  decline  of  the 
religious  life  of  the  people.  If  we  succeed 
in  our  divinely  appointed  calling  as  a  peo- 
ple, we  must  stand  aloof  from  such  innova- 
tions on  our  religious  life. 

We  are  becoming  too  rapidly  a  pleasure- 
ridden  people.  Among  too  many  a  worldly 
life  is  gaining  popularity.  It  is  the  excessive 
pleasures  of  their  daily  lives  in  which  they  in- 
dulge that  make  the  Sunday  theatre  or  con- 
cert so  innocent  to  those  who  argue  in  their 
favor.  The  general  spirit  of  the  age  is  one 
to  be  resisted.  No  ridicule  should  baffle 
us,  and  no  sophistry  should  stay  us  in  our 
opposition  to  the  insinuating  dangers  of 
everything  in  the  nature  of  worldly  amuse- 
ment on  the  Sabbath.  What  we  really 
need  is  less  amusement  and   more  serious 


consideration   for  the  weightier  things  of 
time  and  eternity. 

If  we  cannot  control  what  is  undesirable 
we  can  at  least  discourage  or  resist  it;  and 
the  Latter-day  Saints  know  well  enough 
what  is  required  of  them  not  to  excuse 
their  improper  pastimes  by  what  exists,  or 
by  what  others  do.  Parents  should  have 
discernment  enough  t  o  protect  their  chil- 
dren, as  well  as  themselves,  against  the 
evil  tendencies  of  the  times,  even  though 
their  brethren  and  sisters  about  them 
should  be  forgetful  of  their  high  calling  and 
indifferent  to  its  observance.  It  is  a  time 
when  men  should  guard  sacredly  the  re- 
ligious life  of  the  home;  and  the  home 
cannot  be  neglected  in  the  presence  of  the ' 
myriad  of  dangers  to  the  moral  welfare  of 
society.  If  the  Latter-day  Saints  perform 
carefully  the  duties  that  belong  to  the  home 
life,  society  will  soon  lose  many  of  its 
temptations  and  many  of  its  evils  would 
cease.  There  are  so  many  unseen  pit-falls 
that  we  are  not  safe  in  trusting  ourselves 
to  appearances.  Joseph  F.  Smith. 


THE  SEMI-ANNUAL  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE. 

HELD  IN  THE  TABERNACLE,  SUNDAY,    APRIL  8,   1906. 


HE  semi-annual  Conference  of 
the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union  convened  in  the  Taber- 
nacle, Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
flfl^fe  Sunday  evening,  April  8th, 
\ll  EL  II  1906,  and  was  called  to  order 
at  7  o'clock  by  General  Superintendent 
Joseph  F.  Smith. 

There  were  present:  Of  the  General 
Superintendency,  President  Joseph  F. 
Smith  and  Elder  George  Reynolds;  of  the 
members  of  the  Board — Elders  Joseph  W. 
Summerhays,  Levi  W.  Richards,  Francis 
M.  Lyman,  Hugh  J.  Cannon,  James  W. 
Ure,  John  F.  Bennett,  JohnM.  Mills,  Win. 
D.  Owen.  Seymour  B.  Young,  George  D. 


Pyper,  Anthon  H.  Lund,  John  R.  Winder, 
James  E.  Talmage,  George  M.  Cannon, 
Horace  Cummings,  Josiah  Burrows,  Wil- 
liam A.  Morton  and  Horace  S.  Ensign. 
There  were  also  present  a  number  of  the  Quo- 
rum of  the  Apostles,  Presidents  of  Stakes, 
Bishops  and  Quorums  of  the  Priesthood. 

The  congregation  was  one  of  the  largest 
that  ever  assembled  in  the  interest  of  Sunday 
Schools  and  it  filled  the  Tabernacle  to  its 
capacity. 

The  opening  hymn  was  ''For  the 
Strength  of  the  Hills  we  Bless  Thee." 
which  was  sung  with  great  enthusiasm  by 
the  entire  congregation,  led  by  Elder 
George  D.  Pyper. 
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Prayer  was  offered  by  Elder  Joseph  W. 
Summerhays. 

The  congregation  then  sang,  "Catch  the 
Sunshine." 

Secretary  George  D.  Pyper  then  called 
the  roll  of  stakes  and  missions,  all  the 
stakes  being  represented  but  San  Luis  and 
Kanab.  Six  missions  were  also  represented 
at  the  Conference. 

The  General   Secretary  read  the  follow- 
ing items  taken  from    the    annual  report, 
which    had    just  been    compiled:      Total 
number  of  Sunday  Schools  in  the  Church, 
1,085;  number  of  members  in    wards   be- 
tween 4  and  20  years,   113,<S21;    of   these 
94,517  are  enrolled  in  the  Sunday  Schools, 
leaving   the   number   not    enrolled  9,304; 
Total  number  of  officers   and  teachers.  17,- 
540 — an  increase  of  321  over  1904;  average 
per  cent  of  attendance  of  teachers    in    or- 
ganized stakes  63 — a  one  per  cent  increase; 
in  the  missions   75 — a  three  per  cent  de- 
crease; number  of  male  pupils  59,252,  fe- 
males 63,436— total  122,688 — an  increase 
of  3,381    over    1904.     Stake    and    general 
officers   not  enrolled,    508.      Grand    total 
140,736 — a  total  increase  of  3,737.      Num- 
ber of  children    of   the    Latter-day  Saints 
over  eight  years  of  age  not  baptized,  2,335. 
Eighty-five    per    cent   of   the   officers    and 
teachers  of  the  Sunday  Schools  and  84  per 
cent  of  the  pupils  keep  the  Word  of   Wis- 
dom and  a  little  over   94   per  cent   of   the 
officers  and  teachers  are  tithe  payers.    Vol- 
umes in  Sunday  School  libraries  not  count- 
ing class  or  text  books,  28,629 — an  increase 
of  2,965  books  during  the  year,  778  more 
books  than  are  now  in  the  Salt  Lake  City 
public  library. 

Elder  George  D.  Pyper  then  presented 
the  Sunday  School  authorities  as  fol- 
lows: 

Officers  of  the  Deseret  Sunday  School 
Union: — Joseph  F.  Smith,  General  Super- 
intendent; George  Reynolds,  Ass't.  General 
Superintendent;  George  D.  Pyper,  General 
Secretary;  George  Reynolds,  treasurer;  Wil- 


liam A.  Morton,  Business  Manager;  John 
A.   Burt,  Assistant  Manager. 

Members  of  the  Board — Joseph  F. 
Smith,  George  Reynolds,  Jos.  W.  Summer- 
hays,  Levi  W.  Richards,  Francis  M.  Ly- 
man, Heber  J.  Grant,  George  Teasdale, 
Hugh  J.  Cannon,  Andrew  Kimball,  James 
W.  Ure,  John  F.  Bennett,  John  M.  Mills, 
William  D.  Owen,  Seymour  B.  Young, 
George  D.  Pyper,  Henry  Peterson,  Anthon 
H.  Lund,  John  R.  Winder.  James  E.  Tal- 
mage,  George  M.  Cannon,  Horace  Cum- 
mings,  Josiah  Burrows,  William  A.  Mor- 
ton, Horace  S.  Ensign. 

The  brethren  named  were  unanimously 
sustained  in  their  respective  offices. 

"Count  Your  Blessings"  was  then  sung 
by  the  entire  congregation. 

Elder  Henry  H.  Rolapp  addressed  the 
conference  on  the  subject  of 

parents'  classes. 

My  Brothers  and  Sisters:  The  embar- 
rassment of  this  position  is  such  that  I 
desire  particularly  to  crave  your  indul- 
gence by  giving  me  attention  for  the  little 
while  that  I  shall  stand  before  you;  in  order 
that  I  may  be  able  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  President  Smith  and  the  General 
Sunday  School  Board,  to  present  before 
you  the  object  of  the  "Parents'  Classes," 
as  they  are  now  established  in  the  Weber 
Stake  of  Zion.  I  desire,  especially,  that 
I  shall  have  the  assistance  of  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  in  my  efforts  tonight,  because 
personally  I  am  convinced  of  the  great 
good  that  will  come  from  the  inaugura- 
tion of  parents'  classes  in  ever}-  stake  of 
Zion. 

About  three  years  ago,  or  rather  a  little 
over  two  years  ago,  in  December,  1903, 
the  superintendency  of  the  Weber  Stake  of 
Zion,  acted  upon  the  suggestion  that  had 
been  offered  by  Brother  David  0.  McKay, 
the  one  whom  we  sustained  as  an  Apostle 
here  today, — and  while  we  ant  glad  that 
God  has  seen  fit   to  elevate  him  to  the  po- 
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sition,  we  recognize  that  it  will  be  a  great 
blow  to  the  Sunday  School  cause  in  our 
stake.  Upon  his  suggestion  the  Board 
called  together  the  parents  of  the  Weber 
Stake  of  Zion  in  a  convention,  and  sub- 
mitted to  them  the  question  as  to  whether 
they,  as  Latter-day  Saints,  were  interested 
in  their  children  and  in  their  attendance 
upon  Sabbath  School;  as  to  whether  or 
not  they  had  ever  sat  down  and  taught 
them  the  principles  of  the  Gospel  as 
they  were  being  taught  in  Sabbath 
School,  or  whether  the  parents  knew  the 
lessons  that  were  being  presented  in  the 
Sabbath  School,  and  whether  they  were 
willing  to  aid  these  children  that  God  had 
given  them  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge 
that  they  had  of  the  principles  that  were 
before  them? 

The  convention  unanimously  spoke  in 
favor  of  the  children  and  said  in  effect  that 
that  we,  as  parents,  will,  from  now  on 
henceforth  aid  our  children  in  becoming 
good  Latter-day  Saints,  preparing  them  in 
the  lessons  that  they  are  having  in  their 
Sabbath  Schools. 

In  pursuance  of  that  convention,  a  com- 
mittee was  appointed,  consisting  of  Thos. 
B.  Evans.  Sister  David  Eccles  and  myself. 
We  went  to  work,  and  held  conventions 
in  the  different  wards  of  the  stake;  and 
in  a  little  while  we  discovered  that  there 
was  a  greater  necessity  for  the  establish- 
ment of  Parents'  classes  than  we  had  ever 
dreamed  of.  Parents  were  not  acquainted 
with  their  children  at  all.  It  is  a  strange 
fact  to  state  to  Latter-day  Saints,  but,  if 
we  must  be  honest  with  ourselves  as  we 
ought  to  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  we  have  not 
that  companionship  with  our  children  that 
we  ought  to  have.  I  submit  to  you,  fathers 
and  mothers  in  Israel,  speak  to^your  own 
hearts,  clown  deep  to  yourselves  and 
tell  me,  no,  tell  yourselves,  what  com- 
panionship you  have  with  your  chil- 
dren. 

As  long  as  the   father   and    mother  can 


have  a  little  child  upon  their  laps  and 
fondle  it,  so  long  the  companionship  is  in- 
timate and  most  close;  but  just  as  soon  as 
that  stage  of  life  has  been  passed  and  the 
little  one  is  growing  to  become  a  young 
man  or  a  young  woman,  then  [father  and 
mother  apparently  lose  all  interest  in  that 
child.  Of  course  they  do  not  lose  all  in- 
terest: no  man  or  woman  was  ever  born 
who  is  worthy  of  the  title  of  father  or 
mother,  that  do  not  love  their  children  and 
that  would  not  prefer  to  see  their  sons 
vastly  greater  than  the  father,  or  the  moth- 
er that  would  not  see  her  daughter  adored 
more  than  she  had  ever  been;  but  I  say, 
apparently,  we  parents  become  less  fa- 
miliar with  our  children.  I  have  submit- 
ted before  and  I  submit  again  to  you  par- 
ents, How  many  of  you  have  taken  your 
boys  into  your  companionship?  How 
many  of  you  have  said,  after  you  have  laid 
your  hands  around  the  shoulders  of  that 
boy,  "Son,  let  us  sit  down  and  talk  of  the 
principles  of  the  Gospel?"  But  you  say,  "I 
cannot  do  that  with  my  own  son,  I  don't  feel 
like  doing  that  to  my  own  boy.  I  do  not 
know  why,  but  I  don't.  If  it  is  my  neigh- 
bor's boy,  why  of  course  I  will  go  and 
teach  him  the  principles  of  the  Gospel.  I 
will  teach  a  whole  class.  I  will  take  the 
whole  block  of  children  and  I  will  teach 
them  the  Gospel  principles.  I  will  sell 
my  farm  and  all  I  have  and  go  out  and 
preach  the  Gospel  to  somebody  else's  chil- 
dren; but  don't  ask  me  to  sit  down  and 
explain  the  Gospel  principles  to  that  boy, 
that  girl,  with  great  big  people  next  to  me. 
I  can't  do  it."  And  yet,  parents,  that 
soul  has  come  to  you  in  the  shape  of  your 
child;  that  was  the  one  soul  that  God 
selected  above  all  other  souls,  for  you 
to  aid  in  becoming  saved  in  the  kingdom 
of  God.  It  was  of  that  soul  that  He  said 
to  you,  "I  will  make  you  steward  over  it, 
see  what  you  can  make  of  it."  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  so  many  of  our  boys 
and  girls  are  not  instructed  in  the   Gospel 
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as  they  ought  to  be?  Is  it  any  wonder 
that,  upon  the  back  seats  in  this  Taber- 
nacle, as  has  happened  today,  and  in  the 
ward  meetings  it  happens  always,  that  the 
young  are  not  interested  in  the  discourse 
that  is  being  delivered,  but  are  conversing 
among  themselves?  It  is  because  father 
and  mother  at  home  have  failed  to  teach 
them  the  reverence  that  they  ought  to 
teach.  Let  me  ask  you  parents,  how  many 
times  you  have  spoken  disparagingly  of 
the  authorities  in  your  home,  of  the  Bish- 
op, of  the  Bishop's  counsel,  or  something 
that  the  president  of  the  stake  has  done, 
and  your  children  heard  it,  and  you  aided 
your  child  upon  his  first  step  to  apostasy, 
if  he  ever  becomes  an  apostate?  "Well," 
you  say,  "but  I  can't  sit  down  and  teach 
my  child  the  lesson  of  next  Sunday,  I 
haven't  got  the  ability."  0,  parents,  that 
is  only  deceiving  yourselves.  First  get  the 
heart  of  that  boy  and  of  that  girl,  let  them 
feel  that  you  are  their  companion,  and 
there  won't  be  any  difficulty  about  your 
understanding  the  Gospel  principles  suf- 
ficiently to  be  able  to  sit  and  talk  with 
them.  Now  then  if  this  necessity  existed, 
if  it  be  a  fact  that  we  ought  to  be  more  in- 
terested in  our  children,  then  we  ought  to 
be  able  to  see  what  I  claim,  that  the 
Parents'  classes  are  a  necessity. 

We  expect  in  our  Parents'  classes  to  ac- 
complish much,  not  only  by  way  of  pre- 
paring the  child  for  its  Sunday  School  les- 
son, but  we  expect  to  improve  the  home, 
through  the  discussion  among  the  parents 
themselves  as  to  what  ought  to  be  done  at 
home.  Don't  you  think  that  there  is  a 
strength  in  the  fact  that  you  can  hear 
somebody  else  say,  "I  have  done  so  and  so 
with  my  boy  or  with  my  girl,  and  it  worked 
all  right?"  You  will  begin  to  think  "that 
is  just  what  I  wanted  to  do;  I  am  glad  I 
have  heard  that,  thing  said.  I  will  try  it 
myself."  Don't  you  know  that  in  every 
community  the  conditions  would  not  be 
quite  so  bad  among  the  young  people,  if 


every  parent  would  come  out,  and  every 
parent  know  that  every  other  parent  was 
trying  to  keep  up  the  standard  among  the 
young  people.  In  other  words,  there  would 
not  be  so  many  boys  that  would  go  down 
into  the  village  pool  room,  and  play  pool, 
or  into  the  village  saloon,  if  every  parent 
was  particular  about  seeing  that  his  boy 
got  an  idea  that  it  offended  the  father  and 
nurt  him.  I  want  to  say  to  you,  that  you 
fathers  have  a  means,  have  a  way  in  which 
you  can  make  your  boys  believe  that  there 
couldn't  anything  happen  that  would 
so  hurt  your  feelings  as  to  know  that  one 
of  your  offspring  was  mingling  in  places 
where  they  would  not  be  willing  to  take 
their  father  or  their  mother.  I  don't  be- 
lieve in  cutting  out  amusements  for  the 
young,  but  I  believe  that  no  boy  and 
no  girl  should  ever  go  voluntarily  where 
their  father  could  not  go  with  them.  And 
if  there  be  a  place  that  the  son  cannot  say, 
Father,  come  down  there  with  me,  and  the 
father  can  say,  Yes,  son,  I  will  go  down 
with  you,  then  the  son  should  feel  that  1  b 
should  not  be  found  there.  If  that  ii  - 
fluence  could  exist  among  the  parent:  , 
and  their  children  it  would  be  manifest,  in 
its  effects  in  the  various  settlements. 

I  was  in  one  of  the  stakes  of  Zion  not 
long  ago,  and  I  asked  them  what  among 
their  people  there  they  thought  ought  to 
be  talked  about  most; (I  had  been  invited 
to  talk  to  the  young  people;) and  they  said 
the  greatest  trouble  we  have  in  this  settle- 
ment is  that  we  have  boys  .ind  girls  out  at 
all  hours  of  the  night.  And  I  thought 
then,  how  easy  it  would  be  if  every  parent 
insisted  that  the  door  should  lie  closed  at 
a  certain  hour  of  the  night;  but  it  was  be- 
cause this  brother  permitted  his  boy  to 
stay  out,  that  another  parent  was  Consid- 
ered intolerant  if  he  closed  his  doors  be- 
fore a  given  hour.  But  if  that  brother 
could  sit  down  with  his  neighbors,  parents 
of  children  in  his  neighborhood,  and  dis- 
cuss  that    proposition    among  themselves. 
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and  if  they  could  say,  "Let  us  unite  in 
this  settlement  in  closing  the  doors  of  our 
houses  at  a  certain  hour,"  it  would  not  be 
very  difficult  to  get  better  conditions  in 
that  settlement. 

Now  then,  to  be  brief,  in  the  Weber 
stake  we  started  out  by  making  some  very 
crude  outlines,  along  in  the  spring  of  1904, 
and  it  was  begun  to  be  put  into  practice 
by  organizing  the  Second  ward  in  Ogden 
into  a  Parents'  class.  We  then  organized 
the  Huntsville  ward,  and  then  the  Fourth 
ward  in  Ogden;  and  we  let  them  operate 
along  these  crude  outlines.  Each  of  these 
classes  found  that  they  could  improve  upon 
the  outlines,  and  they  did  improve  upon 
them.  They  got  the  parents  to  come  on 
Sunday  morning  with  their  children  at- 
tending Sunday  School,  and  they  sat  there 
and  partook  of  that  Sunday  School  spirit, 
that  spirit  that  every  Sunday  School  work- 
er can  appreciate,  permeated  their  souls, 
and  they,  for  the  first  time,  had  the  revela- 
tion given  unto  them  that  the  Sunday 
School  work  is  a  great  one.  And  they 
go  after  the  opening  exercises  into  their 
own  room,  and  discuss  the  topics  that  they 
are  having  under  consideration. 

I  read  from  the  Juvenile  Instructor 
of  March  15th,  in  which  is  the  first  out- 
line that  has  been  used  in  the  Weber  Stake, 
and  which  is  a  combination  approved  or 
originally  designed  upon  the  crude  outlines, 
drawn  by  Sister  Talmage  and  by  a  com- 
mittee working  upon  it  till  it  became  in 
its  present  form,  when  it  was  submitted  to 
President  Smith  and  to  the  Board  of  the 
General  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union.  I 
want  to  say  this,  that  President  Smith  has 
been  with  us  repeatedly.  Upon  one  oc- 
casion, when  he  talked  to  our  convention, 
he  delivered  the  greatest  gem  that  I  have 
ever  heard  upon  the  difference  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints'  home  from  the  home  of  the 
world.  All  I  could  have  wished  then  was 
that  the  entire  Israel  could  have  been  pres- 
ent   to  have  heard   it.     We   did  not  even 


look  for  it  so  that  we  had  no  reporter  there; 
but  upon  that  occasion  God  instilled  in 
the  minds  of  the  Weber  Stake  people  the 
benefit  of  Parents'  classes. 

Now,  then,  the  way  we  conduct  our 
classes  is  this:  On  one  Sunday  we  take 
one  or  two,  in  what  we  call  the  theoretical 
department — and  I  shall  come  to  the  prac- 
tical department  a  little  later — we  select 
one  or  two  of  the  brethren  or  sisters,  and 
assign  them  a  subject,  and  they  are  sup- 
posed to  come  the  next  Sunday  prepared 
to  speak  for  about  five  minutes;  not  to  ex- 
ceed that,  upon  that  subject,  and  then  it 
is  thrown  open  to  the  class,  and  the 
teacher,  the  supervisor  of  the  class  has  it 
in  hand.  He  is  supposed  to  be  prepared, 
and  he  permits  discussion  at  that  time 
throughout  the  class,  and  I  assure  you  that 
it  is  most  interesting  to  sit  and  listen  to 
the  various  ideas  of  experience  that  come 
up  among  the  parents  in  those  classes. 
We  take  one  of  the  subjects  here,  "Are  we 
subject  to  the  conditions  of  our  surround- 
ings,   or  have   we    power  to    rise    above 


thei 


That  is  one  of  them.       You  can 


see  what  an  immense  amount  of  thought 
and  development  there  is  in  that — are  we 
subject  to  the  condition  of  our  surround- 
ings, or  have  we  power  to  rise  above 
them?  The  world  is  full  of  examples  of 
both,  men  that  have  been  subjected  to 
their  surroundings,  and  been  influenced 
by  them,  and  perhaps  fallen  below  them, 
and  men  that  have  not  been  influenced 
wholly  by  their  surroundings  but  have 
risen  far  above  them.  We  know  that  no 
word  that  we  utter,  no  act  that  we  do  fails 
to  have  some  influence,  be  it  for  good  or 
for  evil,  upon  some  other  person.  And  it 
is  environment  of  that  kind  that  parents 
ought  to  discuss  in  order  to  have  a  good 
influence  and  effect  upon  their  children. 
We  then  discuss  examples,  and  we  go  on. 
Here  is  the  fifth  one,  "Example  is  strong- 
er than  precept."  I  am  just  reading 
these  to   show  you  what  the  thoughts  are 
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that  we  discuss  in  these  classes.  "Make 
the  surroundings  of  the  child  pure  and 
clean  that  his  thoughts  may  be  pure  and 
lofty."  In  this  connection  we  may  consider 
the  unfortunate  effect  of  evil  surroundings 
and  bad  influences.  Surround  him  with 
good  literature,  the  thoughts  and  records 
of  good  men;  let  him  hear  good  music,  in 
order  to  instil  in  his  soul  fervor  and  love 
of  harmony,  or  his  soul  may  be  burned 
through,  as  it  were,  with  the  influence  of 
good  paintings  and  sculpture.  "God  is 
author  of  all  things  beautiful!"  "Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  right- 
eousness, and  all  these  things  shall  be 
added  unto  you."  "Avoid  that  which  is 
low  and  vulgar."  "In  all  things  be 
masters  of  yourselves,  even  as  Jesus  was." 
"Prayer  and  good  thoughts  are  powerful 
factors  in  influencing  mankind.''  "Love 
thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  "Be  unselfish, 
that  the  children  may  learn  from  your  ex- 
ample." "Let  your  influence  extend  to 
others."  "A  fountain  cannot  rise  higher 
than  its  source."  "The  education  of  a 
child  should  begin  one  hundred  years  before 
it  is  born."  "How  far  are  parents  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  spirits  committed  to 
their  care?"  "The  effect  of  the  surround- 
ing? of  the  child  for  good."  "Environment." 
"The  spiritual  development  is  of  far  more 
value  than  the  physical." 

I  want  to  say  to  you  my  brethren  and 
sisters,  that  have  gotten  the  spirit  of  today 
— the  great  importance  of  physical  devel- 
opment, for  it  is  great,  it  is  valuable— you 
must  not  forget  that  the  purpose  for  which 
we  came  on  earth,  the  purpose  for  which 
these  children  came  on  earth,  is  that  our 
spirits  may  go  back  to  that  God  who  gave 
them,  pure,  undefiled  and  improved,  by 
being  spiritually  developed,  and  that  is  far 
more  valuable  than  physical  development. 
Our  spirits  are  breathing  influences  contin- 
ually. How  important  that  these  influ- 
ences be  pure  and  good.  "Do  good  by 
stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame." 


"Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that 
they  may  see  your  good  works,  and  glori- 
fy your  father  which  is  in  heaven." 

I  asked  one  of  the  brethren  tonigh 
what  he  thought  was  the  point  that  I  had 
made  in  appearing  before  the  general 
board,  showing  the  greatest  necessity,  and 
he  says  it  is  found  on  page  250 — one  of  the 
selections  that  I  intended  to  make— and  I 
felt  that  I  was  being  encouraged.  It  is 
the  revelation  given  through  Joseph,  the 
Seer,  at  Hiram,  Portage  Co.,  Ohio,  Nov., 
1831;  the  mind  and  will  of  the  Lord,  as 
made  known  by  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  to  the 
conference,  etc.  It  is  in  the  25th  verse  of 
that  revelation,  which  is  section  68  of  the 
Doctrine  and  Covenants:  — 

"And  again,  inasmuch  as  parents  have 
children  in  Zion,  or  in  any  of  her  stakes 
which  are  organized,  that  teach  them  not 
to  understand  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
faith  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God, 
and  of  baptism  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  by  the  laying  on  of  hands  when 
eight  years  old,  the  sin  be  upon  the  heads 
of  the  parents." 

It  does  not  say  upon  the  Sunday  School 
teacher.  The  language  is,  "The  sin  be 
upon  the  head  of  the'parents,  saith  the 
Lord."  Have  you  taught  your  children — 
I  am  speaking  generally — have  you  taught 
your  children  the  doctrine  of  repentance, 
faith  in  Christ  the  Son  of  the  living  God1, 
and  of  baptism  and  the  laying  on  of  hands 
for  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  when  they 
are  eight  years  old?  Have  you  parents 
done  it?  Do  you  do  it?  If  not;  says  the 
Lord,  the  sin  lie  upon  the  head  of  the 
parents. 

Are  you  getting  your  young  children  to 
ask  the  Lord  to  bless  your  household 
mornings  and  evenings?  Are  you  doing 
t  yourselves?  "0  yes,  we  are  a  praying 
people,  we  are  a  praying  household."  But 
will  you  say,  it  is  praying  as  I  have  seen 
sometimes,  where  it  is  a  question  whether 
the   breakfast    is  going    to    be   burned    or 
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whether  the  prayer  is  going  to  be  finished; 
and  half  of  the  thought  is  in  the  kitchen 
and  the  other  half  in  the  prayer?  Do 
you  engage  in  that  kind  of  prayer?  If  so, 
the  sin  be  upon  your  head,  parents.  Have 
you  asked  a  blessing  upon  the  bread,  have 
you  asked  your  children  to  ask  the  bless- 
ing upon  the  food?  If  you  have,  and  have 
been  honest  with  the  Lord,  no  matter 
where  that  boy  is,  out  in  the  camp  with 
the  roughest  element,  hewing  wood  or 
hauling  logs,  he  can't  sit  down  and  eat 
without  there  will  be  going  through  his 
mind  "Lord  bless  this  food;"  he  may  not 
say  it  aloud,  he  may  not  have  any  proper 
opportunity  to  do  that,  but  it  will  be  in  his 
mind  and  in  his  soul.  That  thought,  how- 
ever, depends  upon  what  you  have  done. 
So  I  can  say  nothing  more  than  in  empha- 
sizing the  necessity  for  a  compliance  with 
these  words  of  the  Lord,  than  to  ask  you 
whether  you  have  complied  with  this  reve- 
lation that  the  Lord  has  given  to  you  and 
to  me.  The  question  is,  not  if  somebody 
else  has  complied  with  it.  have  we  com- 
plied with  it?  If  we  have  not,  it  is  time 
we  got  together  and  helped  each  other  to 
do  it. 

Then  again,  as  I  'promised  you  I  would 
tell  you  about  the  practical  department. 
We  go  and  sit  down  and  learn  the  specific 
lesson  for  next  Sunday,  that  is,  in  the  var- 
ious departments  of  the  school,  in  a  gen- 
eral, fatherly  and  motherly  way,  not  in  a 
technical  way;  going  over  that  lesson  only 
that  we  may  be  in  a  condition  to  show  our 
children  how  they  ought  to  do,  or  how 
they  may  answer  the  questions  that  are  in- 
volved in  that  lesson  on  the  next  Sunday. 
In  that  way  there  may  be  that  co-opera- 
tion which  makes  the  Sabbath  School  a 
home,  and  which  makes  home  a  Sabbath 
School.  I  believe  there  will  some  day 
come  a  time  when  some  evening,  or  some 
hour,  will  be  set  apart  in  the  week  in  the 
homes  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  to  be  de- 
voted   exclusively   to    studying   the  scrip- 


tures, or  to  the  preparing  and  study  of  the 
Sabbath  School  lesson,  when  all  will  get 
together,  and  when  we  can  feel  that  at 
that  time  the  same  thought  is  being  ad- 
hered to  and  worked  out  in  the  homes  of 
the  Saints  all  over  Zion.  In  a  small  way, 
that  is  what  we  are  aiming  at  in  the  Par- 
ents' Schools  in  the  Weber  Stake  of 
Zion. 

I  have  the  testimony  of  the  supervisors 
of  that  stake  that  they  are  meeting  with 
great  success  in  eleven  wards  where  these 
classes  are  organized.  And  upon  last  Sun- 
day I  was  present  in  one  of  the  wards  of 
Ogden,  representing  the  board,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters  unanimously  got  up 
and  said  they  wished  this  had  been  estab- 
lished twenty  years'  ago,  as  one  of  them 
said,  "when  I  had  my  little  children  to 
raise,  and  I  could  have  got  the  benefit  I 
have  had  in  this  class."  The  General 
Board  has  had  a  committee  investigate  it; 
what  their  report  is  or  has  been,  I  am  not 
familiar  with;  but  I  do  as  an  individual 
hope  that  these  classes  will  scatter  and 
prevail  in  the  Church.  I  believe  as  firmly 
as  I  stand  here,  that  it  will  do  great  good 
among  the  homes  of  Zion.  And  with  the 
women,  there  is  no  question  about  our 
movement  being  the  right  kind  of  one, 
about  our  hearts  being  right. 

If  we  can  live  the  lives  of  Latter-day 
Saints  at  home,  and  where  our  personal  in- 
fluence governs,  there  is  no  doubt  about 
our  living  it  outside.  But  there  are  some 
of  us  that  are  good  Latter-day  Saints  when 
we  stand  in  the  pulpit  to  preach  to  the  peo- 
ple, but  at  home  we  cannot  acquit  our- 
selves as  we  should,  and  do  our  full  duty 
to  our  families  and  to  ourselves.  But  if 
we  can  do  it  at  home,  we  can  do  it  wher- 
ever we  go.  We  are  ofttimes  apt  to  act 
upon  the  assumption  that  there  may  be 
some  place  where  we  need  not  be  as  good 
as  some  other  place,  and  that  place  is  so 
apt  to  be  the  home.  The  reverse  should  be 
the  truth.     The  children  learn  from  the  ex- 
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ample  of  the  parents,  that  there  is  one 
spot  on  earth  where  they  must  he  pure, 
where  they  must  be  honest  and  chaste  and 
true,  if  things  are  conducted  as  they  should 
be,  and  that  place  is  the  home,  and  that 
time  when  the  children  are  in  the  presence 
of  the  mother,  of  the  father. 

I  pray  that  this  work  may  go  on.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will  accomplish  a  good 
thing  to  help  along  the  Sunday  School 
cause,  and  every  other  institution  in  the 
Church.  I  have  a  testimony  that  it  is  of 
advantage  to  the  parents.  They  have 
brought  up  the  questions  in  these  Parents' 
classes  that  were  sometimes  of  too  delicate 
a  character  to  be  preached  about  from  the 
stand,  but  which  are  of  importance  to  be 
candidly  and  carefully  considered.  These 
questions  may  be  discussed  by  them  in 
their  own  way,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  Bish- 
op being  present  with  them,  they  can  work 
out  these  matters,  and  solve  problems  of 
great  importance.  They  can  talk  about 
them  among  themselves,  in  a  way  to  give 
each  to  the  others  the  benefit  of  their  indi- 
vidual experience  and  enlightenment. 

Our  experience  in  the  Weber  Stake  has 
shown  that  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  I  pray 
that  it  may  be  general,  so  that  the  home 
may  be  the  foundation  for  the  good  that 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  bound  to  do  upon 
this  earth,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  and 
I  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 

A  quartette,  "Until  the  Dawn.'"  was 
beautifully  sung  by  Stanley  Johnson,  Ray 
Dorius,  Charles  McCarthy  and  Clyde  Lind- 
say, of  the  Latter-day  Saints  University. 
Elder  David  0.  McKay  followed  in  con- 
tinuation of  the  subject  of  parents'  classes, 
as  follows: 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  I  pray  that  the 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  which  has  prompted  the 
remarks  made  by  Brother  Rolapp  may  dic- 
tate the  words  that  I  may  say  on  this  sub- 
ject. Indeed,  I  must  rely  entirely  upon  the 


promptings  of  the  Spirit  in  following 
Brother  Rolapp  upon  the  subject  of  Par- 
ents' Classes. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  secret  of 
teaching  is  this:  Get  the  children  to  love 
you,  and  then  be  in  their  presence  what 
you  wish  them  to  be.  Children  love  their 
parents.  Their  parents  are  to  them  their 
ideals  in  the  world.  No  other  people,  no 
other  person  stands  in  the  child's  mind  so 
high,  so  noble  as  the  father,  as  the  moth- 
er. What  they  do  the  children  aim  to  do, 
and  they  long  to  imitate  their  parents.  The 
little  boys  are  following  in  imitation  the 
occupation  of  the  father;  the  little  girls  are 
making  the  cakes  which  they  see  their 
mother  make:  and  the  little  girls  and  boys 
are  repeating  the  expressions  that  they 
hear  their  parents  speak.  They  are  treat- 
ing the  groceryman  as  they  see  their  moth- 
ers treat  him;  they  are  treating  the  China- 
man who  comes  to  sell  vegetables  as  they 
see  their  mothers  treat  him, all  unconscious- 
ly on  the  mothers'  part,  perhaps.  These 
little  acts  are  impressing  themselves  upon 
the  soul,  the  immortal  part  of  the  little 
child. 

If  then  to  be  what  we  want  that  child  to 
be  is  sufficient  to  aid  at  least  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  soul  of  that  child,  it  is 
for  us  to  be  the  noblest  person  that  we 
can  possibly  become  in  this  world.  Every 
parent  desires  to  be  that  in  the  estimation 
of  his  child.  But  our  ideals  probably  are 
not  high  enough.  We  have  formed  habits 
of  life,  we  have  formed  habits  of  correction 
in  the  home.  All  seem  correct  to  us,  and 
we  are  doing  it  probably  to  the  best  of  our 
ability.  We  are  to  ourselves  the  ideal, 
but  some  day,  one  Sunday,  as  parents  in 
this  parents'  class;  another  father,  another 
mother,  suggests  some  remark  that  shows 
that  we  are  deficient  in  our  manner  <>f 
correcting  our  boys.  What  does  it  mean? 
That  pur  ideas  axe  realized,  that  we  have  in 
our  minds  a  purer  ideal  of  home,  a.  higher 
ideal  of  home;  and  if    we   go  then  and  fall 
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back  to  our  old  position,  we  are  not  true 
to  ourselves,  not  true  to  the  soul  God  has 
given  to  us. 

Let  us,  then,  seize  every  opportunity  to 
improve  ourselves,  to  raise  our  ideals,  to 
make  every  home  throughout  Zion  the 
ideal  Latter-day  Saint  home,  as  pictured 
by  President  Smith  in  the  convention  re- 
ferred to  by  Brother  Rolapp.  If  we  do 
that  and  nothing  else,  the  example  that 
we  set,  our  example  in  the  home,  the 
words  we  speak,  the  spirit  that  comes  from 
us  is  influencing  the  child,  the  children; 
and,  without  their  knowing  it,  it  will  bring 
about,  I  was  going  to  say,  a  revolution 
among  the  Latter-day  Saints.  Another 
phase  besides  raising  our  ideals,  it  will 
give  us  the  means  of  correcting  some  evil 
habits  that  our  boys  and  girls  have  formed 
in  connection  with  their  playmates. 

It  was  not  long  since  that  a  mother  with 
a  little  girl  paid  a  visit  to  her  neighbor. 
The  little  boy  at  the  home  where  the  neigh- 
bor was  visiting  had  his  blocks  and  his 
little  books  near  the  door  as  the  little 
girl  came  in.  The  mothers  got  interested 
in  the  conversation,  whatever  it  was  I  do 
not  know;  perhaps  on  the  principles  of  the 
■Gospel,  perhaps  not.  The  little  boy  and 
girl  were  soon  at  play  among  their  blocks 
and  books.  Soon  the  little  boy  jerked  a 
book  from  the  little  girl,  and  in  a  selfish 
way  said, "No  you  can't  look  at  my  things, 
you  can't  play  with  my  blocks,"  manifest- 
ing a  selfish  spirit.  The  boy  had  it;  he  had 
developed  it;  probably  his  elder  brothers 
and  sisters  had  influenced  him  in  that. 
The  mother  said.  "Why, Willie,  that  is  not 
the  way  to  treat  your  little  playmate — that 
is  a  selfish  act.''  Well,  Willie  was  pout- 
ing, his  brows  lowered — "Well,  I'm  afraid 
she'll  tear  that  book,  and  I  will  put  my 
blocks  away."  The  mother  did  not  whip 
him;  she  did  not  scold  him;  but  in  a  few 
minutes  she  had  the  little  boy  and  girl 
near  her  lap,  and  had  them  interested  in  a 
story.     She  had  prepared  it,  not  for  that 


occasion,  but  she  had  told  it,  probably, 
before.  But  she  interested  those  two  little 
children  in  the  story,  the  object  of  which 
was  unselfishness.  She  did  not  tell  that 
boy  in  so  many  words,  that  it  was  unsel- 
fishess,  and  that  she  was  going  to  tell  them 
that  story  to  teach  him,  but  she  got  him  in- 
terested in  her  personality.  That  appealed 
to  his  understanding,  and  that  personality, 
in  which  he  was  interested,  possessed  the 
trait  of  unsefishness.  The  story  continued. 
The  little  boy's  face  changed.  I  saw  his 
eyes,  for  I  was  an  eyewitness,  and  this  is  a 
true  story,  and  not  imaginative.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  little  face  changed.  He 
asked  his  mother  questions  about  the 
things  and  the  words  that  she  used  in  her 
story,  and  by  the  time  she  got  through, 
that  boy  made  the  application  of  the  aim 
of  that  lesson  by  going  to  his  little  drawer, 
taking  out  his  blocks  and  acting  out  the 
lesson  of  unselfishness. 

Why  can't  the  mothers  be  as  well  pre- 
pared to  administer  antidotes  to  the  moral 
nature  as  they  are  to  administer  medicine 
when  they  see  a  physical  ailment.  The  lit- 
tle boy  comes  in  from  the  cold  outside  with 
his  nose  snuffing  and  his  eyes  watering. 
What  does  the  mother  do?  She  knows 
what  the  symptom  is.  Probaby  she  will 
get  some  cayenne  pepper,  cover  it  with 
cream,  and  have  the  boy  take  it.  She 
may  take  him  to  the  hot  water  foot  bath, 
with  a  little  mustard  in  it.  She  will  applv 
some  remedy  to  break  up  the  ailment.  If 
he  comes  in  with  his  eyes  glassy,  his  face 
flushed,  she  believes  he  is  coming  down 
with  some  fever.  She  has  some  little  anti- 
dote ready,  some  little  remedy  that  will 
break  up  that  physical  ailment.  Oh,  that 
we  all  could  see  the  ailment  of  the  soul 
with  the  same  knowledge,  with  the  same 
degree  of  understanding,  that  we  see  the 
ailments  of  the  physical  nature.  Oh,  that 
we  had  at  our  command  the  remedy,  and 
would  know  just  what  to  administer, 
and    when    to    administer    for   that  mor- 
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al   ailment,    so  that   instead    of   a    blem- 
ish  upon    the     soul     of    the     child,    be- 
cause of   our  ignorance,  there  might  be  a 
perfect  development,  or  something   given 
to  aid    the   child  to  overcome    the   habit. 
Now,  I  believe  that  we  can   do  that,  and 
I  believe  that  the  parents'  classes  will  aid 
us  in   so   doing.     Some  Sunday  morning, 
in  that  class,  you    are   made  aware  of   the 
lessons  that  your  son    and  your  daughters 
are  going  to  study   during  that  week.     It 
may  be  Joseph  who    was  sold    into  Egypt. 
Now  you  have  read    that   story,  and    can 
tell    the    biggest     children    all    about    it 
probably.      But  how    many   now,    if   you 
were  called  upon  at  this  moment  to  take  a 
little  six  year   old    child — or  we    will  say 
from  six  to   fifteen — how  many  of  you  can 
take  that  lesson    and    present  it  in  a  way 
that  would  appeal    to    the  child,  and  have 
him  through  that  learn  obedience  to  par- 
ents?    I  believe  that  that  lesson  could  be 
told  by  some  parents  to  a  disobedient  boy 
— not    just  when   he    is  angry,  but   some 
time    during    the    day,    the     opportunity 
would  come  to  the  mother  to  tell  the  story 
of   Joseph,  with  his    coat  of   many  colors. 
She  could    show  how  willingly  that  little 
boy  left  his  father's   home,  and  alone  trav- 
eled many  miles  in  search   of  his  brothers. 
Danger  waylaid  him,  and    when   he    came 
to  the  place  where  he  thought  his  brothers 
were  feeding  their  flocks,    he    found    that 
they  had    removed  still    further    on.      But 
there  was  some  motive  prompting  that  boy 
Joseph.     The  child  will  feel  that  motive  if 
you    have  it  in  mind  and  wish    to  place  it 
there  in  the  child's  soul,  so  that  he  induc- 
tively, if  in  no  other  way,  will  feel  the  lesson 
of  obedience  to    the  commands    of   father. 
But  you  say  "But  see    the  trouble  that  he 
got  into."     Yes,  he  found  his  brothers  and 
fulfilled   his    mission,    and   that    part,  the 
story  of   Joseph  sold    into   Egypt,  can    be 
made  an  ideal  for  the  child,  and  whenever 
he  thinks  of  that  boy  Joseph  he  also  thinks 
of  this  lesson  of  obedience. 


And  remember,  that  in  teaching,  first 
in  teaching  morality,  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  is  personality.  Now,  that 
would  be  only  one  lesson.  It  might  be 
simply,  perhaps,  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  or 
of  holiness,  or  purity.  It  might  be  Jesus 
in  the  temple.  It  might  be  Jesus  and  the 
woman  of  Samaria  with  her  pot  on  her 
shoulder.  It  might  be  the  marriage  of 
Rebecca.  For  you  cannot  find  any  stories 
more  interesting  and  fascinating  to  the 
children  than  the  stories  contained  in  the 
sacred  lids  of  the  Bible,  if  we  only  study 
them  and  see  the  conditions,  see  the  char- 
acters, and  associate  them  with  some  mor- 
al truth.  This,  brethren  and  sisters, 
is  another  phase  or  another  condition  of 
the  parents'  class  that  I  believe  will  be  in- 
valuable, if  we  will  only  go  into  it  with 
prayerful  hearts,  and  with  a  determination 
to  better  ourselves,  that  our  ideals  may 
be  raised;  that  our  homes,  the  home,  every 
home  of  the  Latter-day  Saints,  will  be  a 
home  in  which  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
reigns,  a  home  of  purity,  a  home  that  will 
be  a  haven  of  peace  and  rest  to  the  boys 
and  girls,  the  souls  that  God  has  given  us. 
They  are  mortal,  and  every  act.  every  word 
that  the  parent  traces  may  cause  its  im- 
pression for  good  or  ill  upon  that  little 
soul.  Oh,  that  we  had  the  interest  of  the 
great  Teacher,  that  we  might  see  just  a 
little  what  to  do  and  what  to  say  at  the 
proper  time,  in  order  that  the  child  would 
lie  developed  in  the  best  possible  way. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  more  time.  I 
pray  God  to  bless  you,  to  bless  all  in  this 
vast  movement,  that  we  may  set  an  exam- 
ple worthy  of  us,  and  that  will  promote 
the  purity,  the  peace  and  the  welfare  of 
the  home.  They  say  a  great  deal  about 
the  American  home.  We  want  them  to 
come  here  and  see  the  ideal  American 
home,  the  home  where  Jesus  is  taught  to 
be  the  Redeemer  of  children,  a  home  where 
the  boys  and  girls  reverence  men  of  God, 
a  home  where  boys  and   girls  see  good  in 
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the  leaders  of  the  Church,  a  home  where 
the  boys  and  girls  love  the  beautiful  and 
hate  that  which  is  ugly  and  vicious,  a 
home  where  prayer  is  observed,  the  father 
and  mother,  boys  and  girls,  kneel  down 
every  night  and  every  morning  and  invoke 
the  blessings  of  God  upon  their  labors 
throughout  the  day.  upon  their  rest  at 
night,  a  home  where  father  and  mother  are 
reverenced,  where  the  proper  deference  at 
least  is  paid  by  the  children,  a  home 
where  the  older  children  are  respected 
by  their  younger  brethren  and  sisters,  a 
home  where  the  love  of  father  and  mother 
and  of  children  is  characteristic  of  the  love 
that  Christ  manifested  to  His  disciple?.  I 
pray  Cod  to  bless  His  Saints  with  this,  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.     Amen. 

Elder  George  D.  Pyper  read  the  report  of 
the  special  -committee  appointed  by  the 
Deseret  Sunday  School  Union  to  investi- 
gate the  subject  of  "Parents'  Classes,"  as 
follows: 

Salt  Lake  City.  April  7,    1906. 
To  the  General  Superintendent  and  Assist- 
ants and  Members  of  the  Deseret  Sun- 
day School   Union  Board: 

Dear  Brethren: — 

Your  committee  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  Parents'  Class  movement,  beg 
leave  to  report  as  follows: 

As  you  know,  for  many  years  the  parents 
and  teachers  in  many  instances,  have  been 
working  at  a  disadvantage  in  regard  to  the 
spiritual  welfare  of  the  children  under  their 
mutual  care,  and  Sunday  School  workers, 
generally,  have  felt  for  a  long  time, 
that  something  should  be  done  to  bring 
the  home  and  the  Sunday  School  into 
closer  relationship.  We  have  visited  the 
Weber,  Box  Elder,  and  Morgan  Stakes  with 
the  view  of  finding  out  how  far  the  Par- 
ents' Classes  may  be  made  to  solve  this 
problem,  and  after  a  careful  investigation, 
seeing  the  work  done  in  these  stakes  and 
noting  the  interest  of  the  parents  by  person- 


al observation  in  class  work, and  the  benefic- 
ial effects  that  their  attendance  has  on  the 
punctuality  and  deportment  of  their  chil- 
dren at  school,  we  feel  unanimously  to 
recommend  to  you  that  you  inaugurate 
throughout  the  Church,  Parents'  Classes  in 
connection  with  the  Sunday  Schools  ot  the 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints.  We  feel  that  great  good  will  re- 
sult therefrom  and  that  much  can  be  done 
to  bring  better  harmony  between  the  par- 
ents and  teachers,  and  more  uniform  ac- 
tion for  the  welfare  of  the  child  so  far  as 
its  Sunday  School  life  is  concerned,  if  this 
is  done. 

We  feel  to  say,  that  if  our  recommend- 
ation is  adopted  by  the  general  Sunday 
School  authorities,  then  the  details  in  re- 
gard to  membership,  course  of  study,  en- 
rollment and  all  other  details  connected 
with  this  movement,  can  be  worked  .out 
satisfactorily.  Kindly  give  this  matter 
your  earnest  and  prayerful  consideration. 
Ever  praying  for  your  welfare,  we  remain. 
Your  brethren  in  the  Gospel, 

Joseph  W.  Summerhays. 

Horace  Cummings, 

Josiah  Burrows. 

On  motion  of  President  Francis  M. 
Lyman  the  report  of  the  committee  was 
unanimousely  adopted. 

"The  Song  of  the  Redeemed"  wTas  sung 
by  the  music  class  of  the  Latter-day 
Saints'  University,  taught  by  Evan  Stev- 
ens and  led  by  Noel  Pratt. 

PRESIDENT    JOSEPH    F.    SMITH. 

I  think  the  Latter-day  Saints  have  some- 
reason  to  be  proud  of  some  of  their  chil- 
dren, at  least,  I  commend  to  them  their 
children  who  have  made  music  for  us  this 
evening,  and  their  matchless,  almost 
matchless  teacher.  Professor  Stephens.  I 
think  that  we  owe  to  him,  and  to  the 
many,  many  who  have  received  instruc- 
tion under  his  hands,  an  everlasting  debt 
of  gratitude. 
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Elder  James  E.  Talmage  addressed  the 
conference  on  the  subject  of 

SUNDAY     AMUSEMENTS. 

as  follows: 

h'(  member  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it  holy. 
Si.r  days  shalt  thou  labor  and  d<i  all  thy 
work.  But  Hie  seventh  day  is  the  Sabbath 
of  the  Lord  thy  Gad;  in  it  thou  shalt  not  do 
any  work,  thou,  nor  thy  son,  north;/  daugh- 
ter, thy  manservant,  nor  thy  maidservant, 
nor  thy  rattle,  nor  tin  stranger  that  is 
within  thi)  gates.  For  in  si.r  days  the  Lord 
modi  heaven  and  larth.thr  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is.  and  rested  thi  seventh  day: 
wherefori  the  Lord  blessed  the  seventh  day 
and  hallowed  it.     (Exodus  20:   8-11.) 

So  spake  the  Lord  unto  ancient  Israekand 
in  that  same  tone  and  spirit  hath  the  law 
been  re-enacted  in  the  dispensation  of  the 
fulness  of  times,  as  incorporated  in  the 
volume  of  modern  revelation  (see  Doc. 
and  Cov.  59:  8-13). 

On  this  important  subject,  counsel  and 
instruction,  at  once  excellent  and  authori- 
tative, was  presented  to  the  great  congre- 
gation in  conference  assembled  beneath 
this  dome  this  afternoon.  But  the  topi''  in 
one  having  particular  interest  for  Sunay 
School  workers,  and  therefore  it  is  consid- 
ered appropriately  placed  on  the  program 
of  this  session. 

( hie  of  the  fundamental  defects  of  mod- 
ern society  is  Sabbath  desecration.  The 
offense  comprises  the  working  of  material 
injury  to  individuals  and  communities,  and 
the  direct  violation  of  specific  commands 
from  the  source  divine.  Nations  have 
thought  to  improve  on  the  law  of  the 
Lord  respecting  Sabbath  observance,  but 
all  such  attempts  have  been  productive 
of  evil,  and  a  return  to  at  least  the  form 
of  acknowledging  the  ancient  law  has  been 
the  usual  result. 

It  may  be  said  that   the  commandments 
quoted  forbid  work   mi    the   Sabbath,    but 


do  not  prohibit  play.  And  he  who  is  so 
hard  pressed  for  sheltering  excuses  as  thus 
to  construe  the  word  of  scripture  may  as 
well  go  further,  and  pretend  to  argue  that 
rest  is  enjoined;  that  recreation  is  rest,  that 
amusement  constitutes  recreation,  and 
therefore  Sunday  amusements  are  com- 
manded in  scripture. 

Remember  the  Sabbath  day  to  keep  it 
holy"  so  runs  the  word  of   the  Lord.     I 
construe  that  to   mean  that   any   kind   of 
rest  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  are  holy, 
is  not  in  violation  of  the  law,  either  as  to 
its  letter  or    its  spirit.     In  the  holy  occu- 
pations appropriate    to     that   sacred   day, 
angels  and  other  holy  beings  may  join  us. 
If  you    feel  in  your  hearts  that  angels  can 
consistently    accompany   you    on    Sunday 
picnics,  go  with  yen  +o  Sunday  theatres. join 
you  in  boisterous  merriment,  sit   with  you 
on  the  bleachers  of  imBsball  fields,  or  romp 
with    you    in  the  surf  at  hathing  resorts  on 
the  Sabbath,  yon  have  ;i  very  original  con- 
ception of  the  nature  and  habits  of  angelic 
beings, — unless  yon  have  in  mind  a  certain 
class  of  angels  said  to   follow  the  paths  of 
darkness  and  r<  vel  in  the  ways  of  sin. 

The  Sabbath  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
secular  holiday;  yet  as  such  a  holiday  it  is 
now  generally  observed— a    holiday  in  the 
modern  sense   of  the    word,  "cry  different 
from  that  of  holy  day.  which  expresses  the 
original  meaning.      Once  concede  the  pro- 
priety of  public  amusements    on    the  Sab- 
bath,   where   then    would    the    desecration 
end?     The  craze    for    amusements   is   fast 
running  to  the  demand  for  excess  and  dis- 
sipation.    Indeed,  among  certain  classes, 
the  term  ''Blue  Monday-'  has  not  become 
obsolete:   it   is  still  in    use  to    express   the 
condition  of  the  day   noted    as   the  day  of 
partial  recovery  from  Sabbath  dissipation. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the   Latter-day  Saints 
are  given  to   these  excesses  on  the  Sunday 
or  at  other  times,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
the  spirit    of    Sabbath    neglect   is  making 
itself     felt    ami     its     influence     manifest 
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amongst  us,  and  that  Sabbath  neglect  nat- 
urally leads  to  Sabbath  desecration- 

The  Latter-day  Saints  profess  to  inter- 
pret the  law  of  the  Sabbath  in  a  liberal 
way;  they  hold  to  no  Pharisaical  or  puri- 
tanical conception.  They  accept  the  teach- 
ing of  Jesus  that  the  Sabbath  was  insti- 
tuted for  man,  rather  than  the  opposite, 
that  the  purpose  of  man's  creation  is  that 
he  may  observe  the  Sabbath.  The  per- 
formance of  necessary  duties  constitutes 
no  violation  of  the  Sabbath  sanctity;  un- 
holy pleasures  desecrate  the  day  and  defile 
the  Sabbath  breaker. 

It  may  be  asked,  is  participation  in  evil 
pleasures  more  sinful  on  the  Sabbath  than 
at  other  times?  I  answer,  whatever  the 
seriousness  of  the  act  in  and  of  itself,  its 
indulgence  on  the  Lord's  day  comprises 
also  the  sin  of  Sabbath  breaking.  If  we 
love  the  ways  of  God,  we  shall  find,  in  the 
rest  of  the  Sabbath  a  happiness  beyond  all 
pleasure  to  be  possibly  found  in  unhal- 
lowed pursuits. 

'      PRESIDENT    JOSEPH  F.  SMITH. 

It  is  almost  surprising  to  see  this  vast 
congregation  assembled  here  this  evening. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  a  very  large  proportion 
of  those  who  are  assembled  here  are  indeed 
faithful  workers  in  the  interests  of  our  Sab- 
bath Schools;  that  those  who  are  not  im- 
mediately engaged  in  the  work  as  teachers, 
perhaps  as  parents,  that  they  will  take  a 
more  lively  interest  after  hearing  the  most 
excellent  instruction  that  has  been  given  to 
us  this  evening  in  the  welfare  of  their  chil- 
dren and  in  awakening  in  them   a  greater 


earnestness  in  their  Sunday  School  work.. 

We  feel  to  congratulate  you,  our  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  on  the  interest  that  you 
have  manifested  in  being  present  this  even- 
ing, and  we  certainly  feel  proud  of  the 
music  that  we  have  heard,  both  by  the 
choir  and  by  the  quartette  and  especially 
so  that  this  music  has  come  from  your  own 
children.  I  am  proud  of  them  in  their 
efforts,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that 
the  blessing  of  the  Lord  may  rest  upon 
them  and  upon  their  teachers  and  upon  the 
schools  that  they  are  attending.  That  the 
spirit  of  love  may  abide  in  their  souls  for 
the  cause  of  Zion,  and  that  they  may  bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  children  of  the  Lat- 
ter-day Saints;  that  they  are  attending  the 
university — the  Latter-day  Saints'  Univer- 
sity, for  the  purpose  of  becoming  more 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Gospel,  and  are  becoming  more  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  it.  May 
the  Lord  bless  you,  my  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, one  and  all,  who  are  here  this  evening 
and  go  with  you  from  this  meeting  to  your 
homes  and  continue  to  make  your  hearts 
joyous  and  glad  in  the  great  work  of  the 
latter-day. 

The  Gospel  is  true.  It  is  indeed  the 
power  of  God  unto  salvation  unto  all  who 
receive  it  in  their  hearts  and  walk  in  its 
channels. 

Congregation  sang  "Far,  Far  Away  on 
Judea's  Plains." 

Benediction  by  Elder  John  M.  Mills 
Geo.  D.  Pyper,  General  Secretary. 
F.  E.  Barker,  Reporter. 


ADVICE  TO  BOYS. 


Be  prompt.  Gne  of  the  first  things  for 
a  man  to  learn,  if  he  expects  to  become  a 
business  man,  is  the  necessity  for  prompt- 
ness. Tardiness  may  do  well  in  swell  so- 
ciety, but  it  won't  do  in  business. 


There's  a  right  way  to  do  everything. 
You  probably  will  do  most  things  the 
wrong  way  first.  When  you  do  find  the 
right  way,  remember  it. 

Keep  busy.     As  long  as  there  is  a  bit  of 
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dirt  in  sight,  you  have  no  excuse  for  being 
idle.  You  have  no  excuse  for  being  idle 
anyway.  There  are  a  thousand  things  to  be 
done  without  waiting  to  be  told. 

Don't  get  the  notion  in  your  head  that 
most  of  the  old-fashioned,  fundamental 
rules  are  exploded  theories,  and  that  you 
have  a  lot  of  new  ideas  that  are  going  to 
revolutionize  business.  Revolutions  are 
not  so  easily  started,  and  many  of  them 
end  in  smoke  anyway. 

Be  a  man.  Now  that  you  have  started 
in  business  life,  just  drop  out  the  fool  boy 
tricks  that  are  a  nuisance  to  everybody  but 
boys.  Take  your  job  seriously,  but  don't 
be  gloomy  and  solemn. 

Do  little  things  with  the  same  degree  of 
care  that  you  use  in  the  more  important 
things.  If  you  have  ideas,  don't  be  afraid 
to  suggest  them  to  the  boss,  but  think 
them  over  a  little  and  weed  out  the  non- 
sense first. 

Put  your  whole  heart  and  soul  into  doing 
your  work  well,  and  treat  all  with  whom 
you  come  in  contact  courteously,  and  your 
work  will  run  on  oiled  wheels. 

Never  get  careless  about  your  work,  and 
imagine  you  are  indispensable.  No  one  is 
indispensable.  No  matter  how  well  you 
do  your  work,  there  are  hundreds  of  others 
who  can  take  your  place. 

Work  with  all  the  energy  you  have. 

Work  at  the  task  that  lies  nearest  you, 
you,  then  take  up  the  "next  job." 

Work  at  that    which   seems  to  you    the 


one  thing  for  which  you  are  at  present  best 
fitted. 

Work  to  lift  your  pound,  if  you  cannot 
lift  a  ton  of  the- world's  greatest  burden. 

Work  so  that  the  matter  in  hand  may 
be  done  as  well  as  your  application  and 
ability  can  do  it. 

Work,  with  love  for  your    labor,  giving 
to  it  not  half  your  heart,  nor  three-quarters- 
of  it,  but  the  whole  of  it. 

Work  with  the  faith  that  the  world 
needs  you  at  that  labor,  and  that  the  pres- 
ent and  the  future  will  be  the  better  for 
your  efforts. 

Work  wdth  the  faith  that  labor  conquers 
all  things,  and  that  your  efforts  are  certain, 
in  time,  to  remove  all  obstacles  from  your- 
way. 

In  order  to  make  progress,  don't  say,. 
"That's  good  enough." 

Don't  try  to  cover  up  your  mistakes 

Don't  deny  spoiling  a  shoe  if  you  have- 
spoiled  it. 

Don't  think  yourself  above  asking  ques- 
tions for  information. 

Don't  assume  that  you  know  more  •than, 
your  foreman,  even  if  you  do. 

Don't  say  you  understand  your  instruc- 
tions unless  you  actually  do. 

Don't  bother  your  foreman  with  all 
your  little  troubles,  but  try  to  tight  them 
out  for  yourself. 

Don't  think  that  you  are  the  only  one 
that  has  troubles;  the  foreman  has  his. 
also. 


STARS  AND  SOULS. 


I  stand  at  the  open  window 
And  looked  upon  the  night, 

And  saw  the  westward-going  stars 
Pass  slowly  out  of  sight. 

Slowly  the  bright  procession 
Went  down  the  gleaming  arch, 


And  mv  soul  discerned  the  music 
Of  the  long  triumphal  inarch. 

Till  the  great  celestial  army, 
Stretching  far  beyond  the  poles, 

Became  the  eternal  symbol 
Of  the  mighty  march  of  souls. 
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FOURTH  SUNDAY,  APRIL  22ND,   1906. 
t.  Good  Morning   Song'. 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  The  Lord's  Prayer, 

4.  Song — "Awake,  says  the  Sunshine."     Smilh. 

5.  Morning  Talk. 

Arrange  your  own  talk.  Have  the  chil- 
dren tell  of  the  many  things  they  have 
seen  waking  up.  Many  of  the  leaf  buds 
have  unfolded  into  pretty  fresh  leaves, 
many  spring  flowers  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
gardens.  Some  of  the  birds  have  returned 
and  in  some  places  where  the  weather  is 
warmer  all  the  things  of  nature  are  awake. 
Your  talk,  of  course,  will  be  governed  by 
vour  surroundings.  Encourage  the  chil- 
dren to  observe  the  things  about  them  and 
to  tell  of  them. 

You  can  teach  the  following  words  to 
the  children  and  sing  them  to  the  music  of 
"Nature's  Good  Night,"  in  the  Hill  music 
book,  page  22: 

Brightly  shines  the  sun  on  high, 
Now  the  birds  may  northward  fly; 
Trees  in  dresses  new  are  seen 
Shining  leaves  of  dainty  green, 
Little  flowers  wake  up  from  sleep; 
Spring  has  called,  and  up  they  peep. 
All  the  world  is  glad  and  gay, 
For  spring  has  brought,  a  fair  new  day. 

6.  Bible  Les.«on.     Baptism. 

Question  the  children  and  see  if  they 
know  what  it  means  to  baptized.  How 
old  must  they  be,  and  why  are  they  bap- 
tized? It  is  a  difficult  thing  to  have  the 
little  children  understand  why  we  are  bap- 
tized. They  cannot  understand  the  mean- 
ing of  "for  the  remission  of  our  sirs;"  they 
do  not  comprehend.  We  can.  maybe, 
make  it  simpler  by  telling  them  when  any- 


thing is  soiled,  we  can  make  it  clean  and 
white  and  pure  by  washing  it.  When  we 
grow  to  be  eight  years,  we  are  quite  old 
enough  to  know  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong.  So  we  are  baptized  and  blessed. 
We  are  put  into  the  water,  and  when  we 
are  taken  out  we  are  pure  and  clean;  we 
are  blessed,  too,  after  we  come  out  of  the 
water;  for  we  want  our  heavenly  Father  to 
help  us  at  all  times  to  do  what  is  right; 
and  if  we  try,  our  Father  always  helps  us 
in  every  way.  And  now,  even  though  you 
little  children  are  not  eight,  you  know 
sometimes  when  you  do  not  do  the  right 
thing — sometimes  you  do  not  tell  the 
truth,  sometimes  you  are  not  a  good  child; 
but  every  time  you  have  a  birthday,  you 
are  a  year  older,  and  you  know  much  bet- 
ter than  when  you  were  little  babies;  so 
when  you  have  had  eight  birthdays  you 
are  quite  large,  so  then  you  are  bap- 
tized into  the  water,  and  your  heavenly 
Father  forgives  you  for  all  the  times  you 
were  not  good,  and  you  are  blessed,  and 
begin  to  live  from  that  dav  to  be  kind  and 
good  and  true  in  everyway. 
Sing  one  of  the  Easter  songs. 

7.  Rest  Exercise. 

Give  an  exercise  in  which  all  of  the  chil- 
dren can  stand  and  take  part.  Then  give 
the  following  finger  play: 

Leaves,  flowers  and  fruit. 

Holiday  Songs,  page  71. 

8.  Story — Selected. 

9.  Children's  Period. 

10.  Closing  Exercises. 

If  your  room  is  large  enough  to  form  a 
circle  after  your  good-by  song  is  sung, 
have  all  the  children  take  hold  of  hands, 
then  ask  one   child  to  go  in  the  center  and 
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bow  to  some  other  child  to  come  in  and 
shake  hands;  the  first  child  then  goes  out 
under  the  teacher's  arm,  and  one  by  one 
each  child  goes  in  and  out  of  your  circle 
and  out  of  the  room  quietly.  Have  each 
child  fasten  the  circle  when  he  goes  from 
his  place,  so  that  all  the  time  the  children 
have  hold  of  hands.  If  possible,  have 
some  quiet  music  played,  or  sing  "Good- 
by  to  you,"  to  the  music  on  the  first  page 
of  the  Hill  book. 


FIFTH  SUNDAY,  APRIL  29TH,    1906. 

1.  Song,     "Lips  say  Good  Morning,"  Smith. 

2.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

3.  Song.     "A  Morning's  Thanksgiving  " 

For  this  new  morning,  with  its  light, 

For  rest  and  shelter  of  the  night, 

We  thank  the  heavenly  Father. 

For  health  and  food,  for  love  and  friends, 

For  everything  His  goodness  sends. 

We  thank  the  heavenly  Father. 

Holiday  Songs,  Page  73. 

In  teaching  this  new  hymn  you  can  have 
the  children  tell  of  the  many  things  we 
have  to  be  thankful  for;  for  the  new  light 
that  every  new  day  brings;  for  the  shelter 
and  rest  we  have:  for  our  health,  food, 
clothes,  etc. 

4.  Morning  Talk. 

So  many  things  have  happened  this 
month — the  little  plants  are  waking,  the 
leaves  are  back  again,  some  pretty  birds 
have  returned  to  us,  and  a  very  nice  sur- 
prise came  out  'of  Mother  Hen's  eggs, 
Yes,  many  pretty  chicks  came  out,  and 
how  glad  they  were  to  come  out:  ''they 
thought  they'd  rather  take  a  walk,  than 
stay  inside  a  shell." 

What  happens  to  the  mother  duck's  eggs 
in  the  spring  time?  Yes,  little  ducks 
come,  and  they  are  just  as  anxious  to  get 
out  of  that  shell  as  the  chicks.  Every- 
thing loves  to  move  and  grow  in  the  spring. 
We  like  to  stay  out   and  play  longer  each 


day;  the  animals  run  and  jump  about,  the 
birds  My  high  up  into  the  blue  sky,  and  the 
little  streams  grow  larger  and  run  faster 
each  day.  "May"day  will  soon  be  here;  and 
how  much  we  all  love  "May"  day.  for  then 
we  can  go  for  a  May  walk  and  gather 
pretty  wild  flowers,  and  run  here  and  there 
looking  for  some  new  thing  that  has  come 
back. 

Sing,    'Awake,  says  the  sunshine." 

5.     Story. 

THE    UGLY    DUCKLING. 

It  was  beautiful  in  the  country!  It  was 
the  spring  time;  the  wheat  fields  were 
golden  and  green,  and  the  hay  was  stacked 
in  the  meadows.  Yes,  it  was  beautiful, 
it  was  delightful  in  the  country.  In  a 
sunny  spot  stood  1  farm  house,  and  from 
the  house  down  to  '  the  pond  grew  high 
burdock,  so  high  that  a  little  child  could 
stand  right  up  in  them  and  not  be  seen. 
In  these  burdocks  was  a  nest,  upon  which 
sat  a  mother  duck  waiting  for  her  eggs 
to  hatch  out.  She  had  grown  very  tired, 
and  longed  to  go  to  the  pond  and  swim, 
but  she  didn't  go,  she  sat  and  waited. 

At  last  one  shell  broke,  then  another 
and  another,  and  one  by  one  each  egg 
opened  showing  a  tiny  yellow  head. 

The  little  yellow  heads  cried,  "Peep! 
Peep!  Peep!  Peep!" 

Mother  Duck  was  so  glad  her  ducklings 
were  hatched,  but,  alas!  there  was  one  egg 
that  was  still  unhatched. 

The  little  ducklings  were  so  glad,  they 
peeped  and  peeped. 

Poor  Mrs.  Duck  wondered  what  she 
could  do;  all  her  ducklings  were  out  but 
one;  and  that  one  surely  could  not  he  a 
duck's  egg,  it  was  so  large.  Mr.  Duck 
came  along,  and  he,  too,  thought  the  egg 
too  large  for  a  duck's,  and  told  Mrs.  Duck 
not  to  wait  longer,  but  go  with  her  duck- 
lings to  the  pond  and  teach  them  to  swim. 

"I  think  I'll  wait  a  little  longer,"  said 
Mother  Duck. 
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So  she  waited  and  waited  patiently  till 
4'Peep!  Peep!"  went  the  one  egg,  and  a 
•queer  looking  little  duck  came  out.  He 
was  large  and  he  was  ugly. 

"Oh,  my,"  said  the  mother,  "can  he  be 
mine?  He  is  so  homely — he  does  not  look 
at  all  like  the  others.  Well,  we  will  see. 
I'll  take  them  to  the  pond  and  see  if  he 
•can  swim."  The  next  bright  day  Mother 
Duck  and  her  ducklings  went  to  the  pond. 

"Quack!  Quack!"  she  said,  and  all  the 
little  ones  jumped  in,  one  after  another, 
and  even  the  ugly  one  seemed  to  know 
what  Quack  meant,  for  he,  too,  jumped  in 
and  began  to  swim  about. 

"He  is  a  duck,"  said  the  mother,  "and 
how  well  he  swims,  too!" 

"Quack!"    said    the    mother,    and    they 

all  followed  her  out  of   the   water  into  the 

farm  yard.     "Keep  close  to  me,"  she  said, 

so  no  danger  will  happen,"  and  on  they 

went. 

In  this  farm  yard  were  cackling  hens 
crowing  roosters,  barking  dogs,  and,  of 
course,  the  poor  ducklings  were  afraid. 
They  stayed  close  to  the  mother.  But  the 
poor,  ugly  duckling,  he  was  in  trouble;  the 
hens  and  the  geese  made  fun  of  him,  and 
pecked  at  him,  and  ran  at  him  so  badly 
that  he  flew  over  the  fence  and  ran  away 
from  them.  He  kept  running  on  until  he 
came  to  a  nest  of  wild  clucks;  he  thought 
they  would  be  kind  to  him,  but  no,  they 
called  him  ugly  and  chased  him  away.  On 
lie  ran  until  he  was  so  tired  he  lay  down 
and  fell  asleep. 

The  next  day  the  poor,  ugly  duckling 
ran  on  until  he  came  to  a  small  house, 
where  a  little  old  woman  with  a  pet  cat 
and  hen  lived. 

The  door  being  opened,  he  walked  right 
in,  but  the  big  cat  and  hen  jumped  right 
at  him  and  said: 

"Who  are  you?  Why  don't  you  knock  at 
the  door?" 

"I  am  a  poor,  ugly  duckling  looking  for 
a  home." 


"Can  you  lay  eggs  and  say  'Cluck, 
cluck?'  "  asked  the  hen. 

"Can  you  purr  and  curve  your  back?" 
asked  the  cat. 

"No,  I  cannot  do  that,  but  I   can  swim 
in  water  and  dive  down  deep  for  worms  at . 
the  bottom  of  the  pond." 

"If  that  is  all  you  can  do,  you  had  bet- 
ter hurry  on,"  said  the  cat  and  hen;  "we 
don't  want  you  here."  And  they  shut  the 
door  in  his  face. 

Poor  little  duckling!  He  went  away 
looking  for  a  home.  He  onty  found  a 
pond,  where  he  swam  about,  hearing  the 
other  creatures  say  how  ugly  he  was. 

It  grew  very  cold.  He  had  nowhere  to 
live  but  in  this  cold  icy  water;  there  was 
no  one  to  love  him  or  speak  kindly  to 
him.  The  ice  grew  thicker  and  thicker, 
and  the  duckling  could  hardly  survive.  He 
thought  he  would  freeze  to  death. 

At  last  the  spring  came  and  the  ice 
melted  away,  and  the  days  grew  warmer 
and  sunny.  And  all  at  once  the  duckling 
found  out  that  he  had  grown  to  be  very 
large  and  strong,  and  what  was  more,  he 
could  fly  through  the  air. 

So  he  flew  about  in  the  bright  spring 
sunshine,  and  was  at  last  happy.  He  flew 
into  a  beautiful  garden,  in  which  was  a 
small  pond  of  clear  water.  On  one  side 
of  the  pond  were  three  very  beautiful 
white  swans  walking  down  towards  the 
water. 

"Oh,  how  beautiful  they  are!  I  want  to 
tell  them  how  beautiful  they  are,"  said  the 
ugly  duckling.  "I  will  fly  down  close 
and  tell  them;  they  will  not  be  mean  or 
unkind,  I  am  sure." 

He  flew  down  to  the  water,  and  as  he 
looked  in  he  wondered  if  he  could  be  look- 
ing at  himself.  You  know  you  can  see 
yourself  in  water  as  you  can  in  a  mirror. 
He  looked  again,  and  there  he  saw  him- 
self, not  an  ugly  duckling,  but  a  large, 
white,  beautiful  swan,  like  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  pond. 
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The  other  swans  swam  over  to  him  and 
•stroked  him  with  their  beaks.  They 
thought  he  was  very  beautiful  indeed. 

Some  little  children  came  running  down 
to  the  pond.  "Oh.  look!"  said  one  of 
them;  "'what  a  beautiful  new  swan  we 
have,  he  is  more  beautiful  than  all  of  the 
others." 

"Oh,  my,"  said  the  little  duckling, 
"can  it  be  really  true  that  I  am  a  beauti- 
ful swan?  I  am  so  happy.  I  hope  I  shall 
always  be  as  good  as  I  am  beautiful." 

The  poor,  little,  ugly  duckling  had 
grown  into  that  beautiful  swan. 

6.  Rest  Exercise. 

Have  all  of  the  children  stand,  hands  at 
sides,  feet  together,  head  erect.  Have 
them  do  just  as  you  do,  slowly  and  in 
time.  Go  down — down — down  slowly, 
until  in  a  crouching  posture.  Then  up — 
up — up  slowly  until  all  are  on  tip  toes. 
Down — down,  etc.,  side  ways,' front  and 
■back.  .Stand  up  straight  and  have  the 
arms  go  out  and  in,  and  up  and  down, 
slowly. 

7-   Bible  Story 

THE  APOSTLES  AND  THE  LAME  MAN. 

We  know  how  many  people  loved  Jesus 
when  He  was  on  earth,  and  how  awful  they 
felt  when  He  had  to  leave  them  here. 
But  even  though  He  left  them  here,  they 
loved  Him  just  as  much  and  tried  to  do 
everything  that  was  good  to  please  Him, 
for  He  made  them  a  nice  promise  when  He 
went  up  into  heaven.  He  promised  to  come 
back  to  them.  Two  angels  came  and  told 
the  people  that  "this  same  Jesus  which  is 
taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him 
go  into  heaven." 

All  of  the  good  people  lived  and  worked 
for  Christ,  and  taught  others  to  do  the 
same.       All   of   Christ's  apostles   went  on 


teaching  the  people  and  healing  the  sick. 

One  day  Peter  and  John  were  going  up 
to  the  temple  to  pray,  and  as  they  passed 
through  one  of  the  fine,  large  gates,  they 
saw  a  poor  lame  beggar  lying  there.  He 
had  been  lame  ever  since  he  was  born;  the 
bones  in  his  ankles  and  feet  were  very 
weak,  and  he  could  not  walk.  Every  day 
he  was  carried  to  this  gate,  where  he  stay- 
ed and  begged  for  money,  and  at  evening 
he  was  taken  home. 

When  he  saw  Peter  and  John  going 
through  the  gate,  he  begged  them  to  give 
him  some  silver  or  gold,  They  stopped  and 
looked  at  the  poor,  lame  man,  and  said  to 
him,  "Look  upon  us."  So  he  did  look  at 
them  in  the  hope  that  they  would  give 
him  gold.  But  Peter  said  to  him,  "Silver 
and  gold  have  I  none,  hut  such  as  I  have  I 
give  thee:  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Naza- 
reth, rise  up  and  walk." 

Then  Peter  stooped  over  to  help  the 
lame  man  to  his  feet.  The  man  did  not 
need  help:  he  sprang  to  his  feet  and  stood 
up  straight  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
The  lame  feet  had  been  made  well,  and 
he  could  walk  as  other   men  did. 

Oh,  how  thankful  ht  was!  He  hurried 
into  the  temple,  where  he  knelt  down  in 
a  prayer  of  thanks  to  his  heavenly  Father. 

When  the  people  heard  what  a  wonder- 
derful  thing  Peter  had  clone,  they  hurried 
to  him  to  tell  him  how  great  he  was.  But 
Peter  told  them  he  could  not  do  such  a 
thing  alone.  It  was  done  through  the 
Savior,  who  had  taught  Peter  how  to  be  a 
good,  faithful  man.  For  Christ  had 
taught  the  apostles  to  be  faithful  and  to 
do  good  to  all   men. 

8.  Children's   Period. 

9.  Clojing  Exercises. 

After  the  prayer  and  good-by  song, 
dismiss  the  children  one  at  a  time  as  sug- 
gested for  last  Sunday. 
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ANGRY  WORDS. 

Angry  words  are  lightly  spoken, 

In  some  dark  and  trying  hour; 
Brightest  links  in  life  are  broken 

By  their  deep,  insidious  power. 
Hearts  inspired  by  warmest  feeling, 

Ne"er  by  anger's  tumult  stirred, 
( )ft  are  rent  past  human  healing, 

By  a  single  angry  word. 

Poison — drops  of  care  and  sorrow, 

Bitter,  poisonous  drops  are  they; 
Mixing  for  the  coming  morrow, 

Saddest  memories  of  today. 
Angry  words,  oh!  let  them  never 

From  the  tongue  unbridled  slip; 
Let  the  heart's  best  impulse  ever 

Check  them  ere  they  soil  the  lip. 

Love  is  much  too  pure  and  holy, 

Friendship  is  too  sacred  far, 
For  a  moment's  reckless  folly, 

Thus  to  desolate  and  mar. 
Let  no  angry  words  be  spoken, 

Let  no  bitter  thoughts  be  stirred; 
Brightest  links  should  not  be  broken 

By  a  harsh  and  angry  word. 

Adapted. 


THE    BOY   SHOEMAKER   OF   BERRYVILLE. 

XXIX. 

Angel  of  Patience!  sent  to  calm 
Our  feverish  brows  with  cooling  palm. 
To  lay  the  storms  of  hope  and  fear, 
And  reconcile  life's  smile  and  tear; 
The  throbs  of  wounded  pride  to  still, 
And  make  our  own  our  Father's  will. 

John  Qreenleaf  Whittier. 

The  Gymnasium  Gives  an  Entertainment — Carl 
Has  to  Work  and  Will  Not  Go— Saddle 
Straps  to  Mend  —  A  Suspicious  Visitor. 

"Is  Jem  going  to  sing   at  the   entertain- 
ment this  evening,  Carl?"  asked  Polly  Raf- 


rn  surprise. 
I    can't,"  said 


ton,  as  the  two  met  at  Grandma  Rafton's 
gate  on  Friday  morning. 

"He  has  not  been  preparing  for  it,"  an- 
swered Carl,  'and  I  don't  believe  he  in- 
tends to  be  there." 

"Why  not?"  asked  Polly 

"He  won't  go    because 
Carl? 

"Oh,  you're  always  'canting!'  What's 
the  reason  you  can't?"  said  Polly. 

"Have  work  that's  wanted  right  away, 
and  I  want  the  pay  for  it,"  said  Carl, 
hurrying  off  towards  home. 

Carl's  work  had  accumulated  somewhat, 
and  he  refused  to  take  part  in  anything 
that  would  hinder  him  from  going  on  with 
it,  even  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  evening, 
until  he  should  have  finished  up  all  he  had 
on  hand. 

And  Jem  declared  it  would  be  "no  fun" 
for  him  to  go  anywhere  when  ,Carl  had  to 
stay  at  home.  So  they  were  both  staying 
very  clo3e,  studying  with  all  their  might^ 
every  minute  they  could  spare  so  as  to 
keep  up  with  their  classes,  and  as  a  change 
from  their  work. 

That  is  why  they  knew  very  little  of  what 
was  going  on  in  Berry ville.  And  they 
were  much  startled  very  early  Saturday, 
the  morning  after  the  gymnasium  enter- 
tainment, when  someone  knocked  vigorous- 
ly at  their  front  door. 

Carl  sprang  out  of  bed  and  quickly  slip- 
ped into  his  clothes,  and  the  knock  was 
repeated  before  he  answered  it.  Then  he 
stepped  to  the  window  near  the  door  and 
enquired,  "Who  is  there?" 

"A  traveler,"  was  the  reply.  "I  have 
some  broken  saddle  straps  I  would  like  to 
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•get    you   to    mend,   if  you    are    the    shoe- 
maker." 

Carl  lighted  the  lamp  and  opened  the 
door,  and  there  stood  a  small,  dark,  swarthy 
looking  man,  a  Spaniard,  Carl  thought  at 
•once. 

"Where  is  the  shoemaker  here?"  the 
man  asked. 

"Right  here,"  said  Carl,  "I  am  the  boy. 
What  can  I  do  to  help  you?" 

"Can  you  sew  some  broken  saddle  straps 
right  quickly,  so  I  can  go  on?"  asked  the 
man.  I  want  to  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
train  at  the  lower  station,  about  sixteen 
miles  from  here." 

"I  have  never  done  work  of  that  kind," 
answered  Carl.  "I  think  likely  I  could  do 
it,  but  cannot  say  how  quickly.  There  is 
a  man  shoemaker  up  in  town  who  does 
that  sort  of  work,  I  know.  Fixes  up  broken 
harness,  and  anything  of  the  kind.  I'd 
like  to  do  your  work  because  I  need  the 
pay.  But  the  man  would  maybe  do  it  bet- 
ter and  quicker  than  I  could,  if  you  want 
to  go  to  him  with  it.'' 

"I  don't  wrant  to,"  said  the  Spaniard. 
"I've  heard  of  your  work  before  I  came 
here,  if  you  are  Carl  Hetherley,  and  I'd 
sooner  you  would  fix  my  saddle  up  for  me 
than  anyone  else,  because,  they  say  you 
can  do  anything  you  try  your  hand  at,  and 
you  always  do  your  work  right.  Shall  I 
bring  the  saddle  here  to  you?" 

"Yes,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can  with  it.  if 
you  want  me  to,"  said  Carl. 

"My — that's  a  'Greaser,'  Carl,"  said 
Jem,  jumping  out  of  bed  and  hastening  to 
dress  himself,  as  soon  as  the  man  had  left 
the  door. 

"He  has  a  pretty  strong  smell  of  tobacco 
and  liquor,"  said  Carl.  "I  don't  half  like 
his  coming  here.  But  I'll  do  his  work  as 
quickly  a3  possible,  as  he  wants  me  to, 
and  we'll  give  him  some  breakfast,  Jem. 
Then  he  will  hurry  away  and  we  shall  be 
rid  of  him." 

The  Spaniard  soon  returned,  bringing   a 


saddle,  and  Carl  found  the  stirrup  straps 
had  been  cut  instead  of  broken.  The  girth 
also  had  been  slashed  with  a  knife  in  sev- 
eral places.  Altogether,  it  looked  like  an 
all  day's  job  to  fix  up  the  saddle  right. 

But  Carl  never  thought  of  hesitating 
over  a  piece  of  work  which  he  had  prom- 
ised to  do  his  best  at.  So  he  went  cheer- 
fully and  earnestly  to  work,  and  with 
piecing  very  neatly  and  stitching  very 
securely,  it  was  quite  wonderful  how  soon 
the  saddle  was  made  about  as  good  as 
new,  under  the  boy  shoemaker's  quick, 
skillful  hands. 

Jem  was  left  to  entertain  the  Spaniard 
while  Carl  gave  all  his  attention  to  his  work. 
When  the  breakfast  was  ready  for  the  man, 
Jem  invited  him  into  the  kitchen  where  he 
had  spread  the  table. 

"Would  you  like  to  wash  your  face  and 
hands?''  Jem  asked,  pointing  to  the  wash- 
stand  wdiere  the  bowl  and  soap-dish  were 
placed.  The  man  said  he  would,  and 
while  he  proceeded  to  do  so,  Jem  talked, 
partly  to  be  pleasant  to  the  visitor,  but 
more  because  it  delighted  him  always  to 
hear  Carl's  superiority  in  any  line  spoken 
of. 

"Where  did  you  hear  about  Carl  Heth- 
erley, before  you  came  to  Berryville,"  he 
asked. 

"Heard  of  him  and  his  grandfather  and 
his  mother,  over  in  Mossburg,  first,"  said 
the  Spaniard.  "Then  at  Burnham.  He 
has  a  fine  reputation  among  people  who 
knew  him  in  both  those  places.  And  I 
judge  folks  think  just  as  much  of  him  here. 
If  he  does  all  his  work  as  perfectly  as  he 
is  doing  that  saddle  mending  for  me,  they 
ought  to." 

"They  do,"  said  Jem.  "Have  you  been 
in  Berryville  long?" 

"No,"  answered  the  Spaniard.  "Just 
came  last  evening  and  am  leaving  this 
morning.  But  that  has  been  long  enough 
for  me  to  have  heard  considerable  talk 
about  the  boy  shoemaker.     It  was  he  that 
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saved  a  girl  from    drowning  lately,   at  the 
risk  of  his  own  life  wasn't  it?" 

"Yes,  indeed  it  was!"  said  Jem.  "Did 
you  see  her,  and  did  she  tell  you  about  it?'" 

"Well,  something  like  that,"  answered 
the  Spaniard,  as  he  hung  up  the  towel  and 
presented  himself  ready  to  eat  his  breakfast. 

When  he  was  seated  at  the  table,  and 
the  eating  was  well  under  way,  Jem  said: 

"I  have  a  brother  living  at  Burnham. 
Who  told  you  about  Carl  there?" 

"Is  your  brother  in  the  newspaper  office 
there,  and  is  he  a  fine,  large  young  fellow?" 
asked  the  Spaniard. 

"Yes,  sir,  that's  just  him,  if  he  told  you 
about  Carl,"  said  Jem  gleefully.  "Were 
you  there  lately,  and  how  is  Ted,  the  big 
fellow  doing?" 

.  "I  was  there  only  a  week  ago,  and  Ted, 
they  said  in  the  office  there,  is  one  of  their 
best  helps,"  replied  the  Spaniard. 

That  rejoiced  Jem's  heart  greatly,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Spaniard's 
stay  a  lively  talk  on  different  topics  was 
kept  up  between  the  two. 

As  soon  as  the  mending  of  the  saddle 
was  done  the  Spaniard  opened  his  pocket- 
book,  and  without  asking  Carl  his  price 
for  the  work,  he  laid  a  ten  dollar  green- 
back on  the  table,  and  then  quickly  tak- 
ing up  his  saddle,  he  rushed  out  in  great 
haste. 

The  boys  stood  in  the  door  and  watched 
the  movements  of  the  Spaniard  until  he 
had  saddled  his  horse  at  the  gate  and  rid- 
den swiftly  away. 

"That's  the  quickest  earned  money  I 
ever  got,"  said  Carl,  straightening  out  the 
bill  and  looking  it  over  carefully  to  make 
sure  it  was  all  right,  "Ten  dollars  for  less 
than  two  hour's  work." 

Then  the  boys  ate  their  breakfast,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  Jem  should  go  to  town 
and  take  home  Carl's  work  that  was  fin- 
ished and  attend  to  their  Saturday's  er- 
rands, and  Carl  would  stay  at  home  and  do 
the  house  work. 


While  shaking  rugs  in  the  back  yard, 
Carl  happened  to  notice  the  horse's  tracks 
where  the  Spaniard  had  ridden  by  the  fence. 
They  showed  that  the  traveler  had  come 
neither  direct  from  Berryville  nor  yet  from 
the  railroad  watering  place,  where  the 
trains  stopped  to  take  in  water.  It  seemed 
strange,  and  Carl  hung  the  rug  on  the  fence 
and  climbing  over  it  ran  along  to  see  where 
the  tracks  came  from. 

Following  them  for  some  distance  where 
there  was  no  road,  he  discovered  that  they 
came  up  from  the  old,  deserted  mine, 
which  no  one  ever  visited  now,  so  far  as  he 
knew.  A  feeling  of  suspicion  came  to 
Carl  then,  and  the  question  arose  in  his 
mind,  what  if  the  Spaniard  were  a  pros- 
pector, and  what  if  he  had  examined  the 
old  Zellon  mine,  and  possibly  found  some- 
thing worth  while  there  after  all.  Ah!  that 
was  likely  the  cause  of  his  haste  to  get 
away;  and  very  soon,  Carl  thought  with 
alarm  now,  he  and  Jem  would  probably  be 
required  to  leave  the  place,  and  the  Span- 
iard would  buy  it  and  have  miners  come 
there  to  live  and  work  the  mine. 

With  such  thoughts  Carl  was  following 
along  where  the  horse's  hoofs  had  broken 
the  soft  ground,  and  at  length  he  reached 
the  bank  of  earth  which  had  been  made 
by  the  men  in  digging  for  ore  which  they 
failed  to  find. 

(to  be  continued.) 


TEDDIE'S  LESSON. 

It  was  the  afternoon  of  a  cold  winter's 
day.  The  snow  had  been  falling  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  a  forenoon  of  sunshine  had 
packed  the  snow  until  the  coasting  hill 
was  in  splendid  condition. 

It    was    four    o'clock    and    school    had 
just  been    dismissed,  when  Tecklie   Smith 
came  into  the  house,   deposited  his  books 
on  the  table,' and    turning    eagerly  to  his - 
mother  said: 
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"All  the  boys  are  going  coasting;  may  I 
go?" 

"What  do  you  mean  by  all  the  boys?" 
asked  his  mother. 

"The  eighth  grade  boys,  and  lower 
classes,  too,"  said  Teddie. 

"No,  my  son,  I  had  rather  you  would 
go  when  the  larger  boys  with  their  heavy 
sleds  are  not  on  the  hill.  They  are  so 
careless  with  their  sleds;  and  little  fellows 
like  you  might  get  hurt,"  answered  Mrs. 
Smith.  "Get  me  some  coal,  son;  I  am 
going  to  get  a  nice,  warm  supper,"  and  she 
went  back  to  her  work. 

Teddie  did  not  say  anything  more,  but 
picked  up  the  coal  scuttle  and  walked  out, 
slamming  the  door  behind  him.  Two  of 
his  companions  passing  the  house,  drag- 
ging their  sleds  behind  them,  hollowed: 
"Come  on,  Teddie." 

Taking  his  scuttle  of  coal  into  the  house 
he  put  it  down  very  carefully,  then  secur- 
ing his  sled,  he  followed  his  companions 
up  to  the  hill. 

He  tried  to  justify  himself  for  his  diso- 
bedience as  he  went  along  by  saying: 

"Mother  doesn't  want  me  to  have  any 
fun  at  all,  but  stay  at  home  and  carry 
coal.  Just  as  if  I  couldn't  keep  out  of  the 
way  of  the  larger  boys." 

Half  an  hour  later  Ted  found  himself  at 
his  mother's  door,  with  the  wreck  of  his 
sled  and  his  arm  in  a  sling,  made  of  his 
handkerchief. 

"My  dear  son!  What  is  the  matter?" 
asked  his  mother,  anxiously. 

"Oh,  mother!  I  ran  away  and  went  on 
the  hill,  and  one  of  the  large  boys  ran  into 
my  sled.  I  am  afraid  my  arm  is  broken," 
Teddie  confessed  very  humbly. 

His  arm  was  painfully  hurt,  but  not 
broken,  and  while  his  mother  bathed  it, 
and  made  it  as  comfortable  as  she  could, 
she  said,  "I  am  very  sorry  you  got  hurt, 
but  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson  to  you.  Par- 
ents always  want  their  children  to  have 
nice  times,  but  if  they  disobey,  they  nearly 


always  get  hurt.  Sometime  I  will  tell  you 
of  a  boy  I  knew,  when  I  went  to  school, 
and  what  happened  to  him  for  not  obeying 
his  parents." 

Tarza  Henrie, 

Aged  12  years. 
Provo,  Utah. 


LETTER-BOX. 
Two  Letters  from  Grant. 

Grant,  Idaho. 
I  have  read  the  little  letters.     I  am  nine 
years  old.     I    have   a  little  white  calf.     I 
had  a  little  rabbit  but  it  died.     It  is  very 
cold  here.     I  have  some  pigeons. 

James  Arthur  Hancock. 

Grant,  Idaho. 
I  have  not  seen  any  letters  from  Grant, 
so  I  thought  I  would  write  one.  My  uncle 
and  cousin  are  staying  with  us.  Three 
brothers  and  I  go  to  school,  and  we  all  go 
to  Sunday  School  at  Garfield.  Brother 
Charles  E.  Jensen  is  the  superintendent. 
Arnold  Grant  Holland. 

Age  9  years. 


Bitten   by  a  Snake. 

Guadelupe,  Men. 
One  day  my  brother  went  to  drive  cows 
to  the  pasture,  and  a  rattle  snake  bit  him 
on  the  foot.     The   Elders   administered  to 
him  and  he  was  healed. 

Rolla  Allred. 

Age  7  years. 

A  Good  Motto. 

Granger  Ward,  Utah. 

I  like  to  read  your   letters.     I   have  one 

brother  and  two  sisters.    We  go  to  Sunday 

School.      My    teachers'    names    are    Miss 

Home,   Miss    Bawden   and   Miss  Murphy. 
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THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR. 


I  think  this  is  a    good  motto   or    memory 
gem  for  all  of  us: 

If  a  task  is  once  began, 
Never  leave  it  till  it's  done; 

Be  the  labor  great  or  small, 
Do  it  well  or  not  at  all. 

Daisy  Mack  ay. 


Grandpa  on  a  Mission. 

Locust,  Cassia  Co.,  Ida. 

I  like  to  read  the  letters,  so  I  will  write 
one  for  someone  else  to  read.  We  live  on 
grandpa's  place.  I  go  to  Sunday  School 
and  like  my  teachers,  they  are  very  kind 
and  tell  us  good  stories.  I  have  one  broth- 
er six  years  old  and  a  little  sister  two  years 
old.    My  grandpa  is  on  a  mission. 

I  am  8  years  old. 

Sarah  Barrus. 

Cottage  Sunday  School. 

Wallowa,  Oregon. 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  the  Letter- 
Box.  We  hold  cottage  Sunday  Schools 
here.  My  teacher  is  sister  Anna  Manwill. 
We  moved  from  Utah  two  years  ago,  and 
settled  where  there  is  not  a  branch  of  the 
Church.  I  miss  my  Primary  and  meetings. 
There  are  only  six  Mormon  families  here, 
but  we  have  a  good  Sunday  School.  The 
Juvenile  is  a  welcome  visitor. 

Hazel  Greenwood. 

Aged  10  years. 

Plenty  of  Snow. 

Sharon, Idaho. 
I  am  eleven  years  old.  The  weather  is 
so  stormy  I  could  not  go  to  Sunday  School 
today,  so  thought  I  would  write  to  the 
Juvenile.  I  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
Primary  when  the  weather  will  permit.  My 
mother  is  a  Primary  teacher,  also  a  Sunday 
School  teacher.  We  have  lots  of  snow  up 
here  this  winter.     It  is  three  feet  on  the 


level  and  we  have  drifts  around  our  house 
and  granary  from  eight  to  ten  feet  deep, 
and  it  is  snowing  very  hard  today,  the  11th 
of  March.  I  love  to  read  the  letters  in  the 
Letter-Box  and  hope  someone  will  enjoy 
this  one.  We  have  twins  in  our  family, 
Lyman  and  Lyma,  they  will  be  eight  years 
old  in  April. 

Ernest  Zentler. 


Happy  in  Doing  Good. 

Lewis ville,  Idaho. 
I  like  the  little  letters,  and  I  will  send 
one.  I  am  eleven  years  old.  When  I 
hear  of  sick  children  in  town  I  have  found 
it  makes  them  happy  for  me  to  visit  them 
and  take  them  some  oranges,  or  other  suit- 
able articles.  And  when  I  make  anybody 
else  happy,  I  have  always  a  happy  little 
heart  myself. 

Myrtle  Jensen. 

& 

Charade. 

Mapleton,  Utah. 

The  charades  have  been  very  interesting 
to  me.  I  will  send  one  composed  of  ten 
letters. 

1,  2,  9,  4,  is  a  large  amount. 

6,  8,  9  10,  is  a  small  stream. 

7,  5,  3,  is  a  domestic  fowl. 

The  whole  is  the  name  of  the  place 
where  one  of  the  greatest  battles  was 
fought. 

Aaron  Mendenhall. 


A  Good  Hope. 

Robinson. 
I  am  only  seven  years  old,  but  would 
like  to  join  you  in  your  nice  letters.  I 
think  lots  of  my  Primary  and  Sunday 
School  teachers.  I  hope  I  shall  grow  to  be 
a  good  man  and  do  much  good  in  Sunday 
School  and  Primary. 

Clarence  Reid. 
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dislike  blowing  our  horn,  but  we 
want  you  to  know  our  record. 
For  44  years  we  have  been  manufactur- 
ing and  selling  Jewelry  and  Optical 
Goods  in  Salt  Lake.  In  a  great  measure 
our  success  lies  in  our  honest  dealings. 
Call  and  see  us.  Once  a  customer,  al- 
ways a  customer. 


JNO.  DAY  NES&  SONS 

Jewelers  and  Opticians 

Established  1862 
26    MAIN    STREET 


lobn  Daynes  and  $on$ 


26     MAIN     STREET, 


SALT     LAKE    CITY 


THE     VEST     POCKET 
PEARL  OF  GREAT   PRICE 

Published  by  the  Deseret  Sunday  School  Union, 
Is  the  handiest,  prettiest  and  most  useful  edition 
of  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  ever  published.    It 
takes  up  so  little  room  that  It  can  always  be 
kept  near  at  hand,  ready  for  ase.     The  bound 
boot  measures  iVt  by  2%  Inches.    Printed  on  In- 
dia Paper,  bound  in  French  Morocco,  limp,  gold 
side  title,  round  corners,  gold  edges. 
Price  50c.  postpaid. 
DESERET  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  UNION, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


ENGRAVING^ 

27-23  W.  JO;  TIMPLI  ST 

SALT  LAKE 
CITY 


Utah 
Dental 

Co. 


I  TEETH  ,._ 

rASPEC>M-T< 


234  MAIN. 

OUR  REDUCED  PRICES 

Set  of  Teeth  (Best  Red  Rubber)  .  $5.00 
Gold  Crowns,  (22-k) .  .  .  $3.50  to  $5.00 
Bridge  Work,  (Beat) .  .  .  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Gold  Fillings $1.00  up 

Others 50c  to  75c 

12- Year  Protective  Guarantee. 
Teeth  Extracted  Without  Pain. 

Open  till  6  p.m.;  Sundays, 
10  to  2. 

'Phones: 
Bell  1738-y;    Ind.  2998. 

DR.  ZinnERMAN, 
Manager. 


•QO  Y< 


Bennett  Glass  &  Paint  Go. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY, 

For  what  information 
you  want  about 


GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Bend  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
method  of  doing  business. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


Brand  New  Organ 


Descriptive 


Circular 


Warranted 

for  Ten 

Tun 


As  good  ai 
you  can 
buy  any- 
where else 
for  $75.00 


A    NEW    DEPARTMENT    IN   OUR    BUSINESS 

CLAYTON   MUSIC   CO. 

Leading  Basic  Dealers. 

109-11-13  S.  Main  St.,   Salt  Lake  City , Utah 
EVERYTHING  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


Andrews  School  Desks 


Are  made  with  hard  (sugar)  maple  Wood,  carefully 
selected,  thoroughly  seasoned,  perfectly  polished, 
and  then  finished  in  oil,  shellac  and  varnish.  The 
hinges  are  noiseless,  simple  and  strong — nothing 
about  the  desk  to  wear  out  or   get  out  of  order. 

SEVEN  SIZES  i 

Single  or  Double  or  Double  Separate. 

Send  your  name  and  address  and  we'll  tell  you  all 
about  it. 


H.  DINWOODEYI  FURNITURE  COMPANY 


m  ©Pi   RAILROAD 


SCENIC  LINE  OF  THE  WORLD 


The  only  transcontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denver  on  all  classes  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 


I.  A.  BENTON, 
Gen.  Agt. 


Scenery  Unequaled 
in  the  World. 


The  Best  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,  Tintio,  ProTO, 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  us- 
termediate  points. 


SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


I.W.CILlETT.e.P.A. 

Los  . 


J.  L.MOOM.t.P.A 
Salt  Lake  CMf. 
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Victor  Machines   $17* 

AND  UP. 

Records  35c.  and  60c. 

DAYNES  ROMNEY  MUSIC  CO. 

25-37  EAST  FIRST  SOUTH  STREET 


..  Take  the.. 


ffife 


For  North  Pacific  Coast  Points: 

PORTLAND 
SEATTLE 

SPOKANE 
TACOMA 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Saf- 
est. Elegant  Equipment. 
Doable  Daily  Train  Service 
between  SALT  LAKE  and 
PORTLAND 


T.H.  SCHUMACHER      D.E.BUHLET      D.S.8PBVOBB 

Traffic  Manager       G.P.AT.A.        A.G.P.AT.A. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY,         UTAH. 


